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ABSTRACT 
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reproductive rights, sexual freedom, freedom of speech, and freedom 
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The modern school in teaching history, must bring before the 
child a panorama of dramatic periods and incidents, 
illustrative of the main movements and epochs of human 
development. It must, therefore, help to develop an 
appreciation in the child of the struggle of past generations, for 
progress and liberty, and thereby develop a respect for every 
truth that aims to emancipate the human race.... A new day is 
dawning when the school will serve life in all its phases and 
reverently lift each human child to its appropriate place in. a 
common life of beneficent social efficiency, whose motto will be 
noi uniformity and discipline but freedom, expansion, good 
will and joy for each and all. 

— ^Emma Goldman, 'The Social Importance of the Modern School" 
(Emma Goldman Papers, Rare Books and Manuscripts Division, 
New York Public Library). 
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Preface: Linking Emma Goldman to Standard Curriculum Themes 



Emma Goldman (1869-1940) is a major figure in the history of American radicalism and feminism. 
In a period when the expression of controversial ideas was itself dangerous, Goldman insisted on 
her right to challenge convention. Goldman devoted her life to asserting the individual's potential 
for freedom that otherwise was obscured by a system of social and economic constraints. She was 
among America's most prominent advocates of labor's right to organize, reproductive rights, 
sexual freedom, freedom of speech, and freedom of the individual. 

As passionate in her personal life as in her political life, Goldman left an intriguing body of 
personal papers, including correspondence and writings; and her activities generated extensive 
newspaper coverage, government surveillance repons, and legal papers. The documents in this 
curriculum unit are drawn from a massive archive collected by the Emma Goldman Papers Project. 
They are linked to the following standard soc "^1 studies and humanities curriculum themes: 

Art and literature — Social change reflected through creative expression 

First Amendment rights — Legislative restraints against individual expression 
and privacy, free speech campaigns, free speech organizations, vigilante violence, 
legal challenges defining the right to dissent, analysis of federal vs, state and local 
authorities' jurisdiction over First Amendment rights 

Labor — Factory conditions, labor unrest, violence against snnkers, the Industrial 
Workers of the World, syndicalism, organizing for the eight-hour work day 

Progressive Politics — Definition and appeal of anarchism, McKinley 
assassination, similarities and differences between reformers, sociaUsts, anarchists, 
communists, and liberal piogressives 

Red Scare— Government investigation of radicals and raids of their offices and 
organizations, arrests and deportation, particular vulnerability of aliens to political 
repression 

Rise of industrialism — Conditions of industrial workers, workers in conflict 
with indusuial capitalists, impact of women entering the labor force, industrial 
unionism 
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Immigration — Motives for immigration; immigrants* aspirations and 
expecUiiions; the realities of working life for immigrants 

Women's Rights — Critique of suffrage, women's liberation, birth control 
movement, motherhood and rearing of children, free love, sexuality, domestic 
inequality, discrimination in the workplace 

World War I — Resistance to President Wilson's ^^preparedness'' program, anti- 
conscription, conscientious objectors, economic analysis of the war effort, 
repression of dissent 

Yellow Journalism— News coverage, political cartoons, identifying bias, 
popular fears of anarchism and women 



Goldman was part of a blossoming culture of dissent. Her anarchism was one of many political 
philosophies of her time, including socialism, communism, utopianism, populism, and 
progress! vism, that challenged and influenced the evolution of the dominant social and political 
culture. As an anarchist, Goldman mamtained that social justice and individual freedom could not 
be legislated by the state. Instead, she argued that a complete transformation of social values and 
economic relations was needed. 

In nationwide lecture tours, Goldman took her message to the people and in the process tested a 
democratic society's tolerance for dissent. Goldman believed that "the most violent element in 
society is ignorance.*' The government and most newspaper reporters responded fearfully to 
Goldman's iconoclastic ideas as well as to her confrontational style. She was shadowed by police 
and vigilantes detemiined to suppress her talks and was arrested frequendy. In 1919, after 
spending a year and a half in prison for her open opposition to conscription and to U.S. entry into 
World War I, Goldman was deported. 

Standard school texts often ignore Goldman and other challenging voices, or only briefly mention 
them. This absence of an historical record of controversy in the curriculum not only denies 
students access to a full range of ideas but also ultimately limits their ability to understand and 
analyze tlie past. Recent educational reforms encourage classroom use of primary sources as the 
best way to present opposing points of view. For example, the documents from the Emma 




Goldman Papers on free speech are compelling because they expose tlie student to firsthand 
accounts of a long struggle to affum the right to disagree. The immediacy of the issues of the 
iTOTod are experienced through newspaper accounts, political cartoons, speeches, pamplileis, and 
autobiographical narratives rather than through synthesized historical texts. 
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Using the Documents 

The ciocumenls are organized into five topics: 

immign^tion 
Freedom of Expression 
Womeii's Rights 
Anti-nulitansm 
Art and Literature of Serial Change 

These topics can be taught in any sequence. The documents also may be used individually or in a 
combination of your choosing. The materials are appropriate for use by students individually* in 
small groups* or with the entire class. 

The questions accompanying each document target a broad range of learning skills from recall to 
critical thinking. They provide the class with an opportunity to discuss both history and relevant 
current issues. The reading level varies among documents. The short biographical sketch is 
intended for easy reading; the fuller biographical essay is appropriate for inore advanced students. 

Documents were selected to suit the diverse learning styles and interests of 8th through 12th grade 
students. Each of the five topics includes suggested activities through which students may explore 
the broader significance of the documents and their context 

The Glossary deiines terms that appear in the documents that may be unfamiliar to students. The 
Selected Resources section includes annotations on books* media, and literature. 
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Brief Introduction to Emma Goldman 



Emma Goldman was bom in the small city of Kovno in czarist Russia on June 27, 1869. As a 
child she and her family experienced blatant and-Semitism and observed peasants beaten, 
government officials bribed, and young men dragged off to serve in the army. Hadng the 
injustices she saw, she welcomed the idea of revolution that promised to change Russia, She 
hoped for a new world of equality and justice. 

Goldman *s family life was hard Goldman felt that her father found fault with everything she did. 
He sent her out to work at an early age and wanted her to get married to someone of his choosing 
when she was only fifteen. To avoid such a future, Goldman and her older sister Helena fled 
Russia for America. 

Full of optimism, she arrived in America in 1885 expecting to find the freedom she was denied 
back in Russia. Relatives in Rochester, New York, offered her a place to live and helped her find 
work in a clothing factory. Unhappily, she discovered that working conditions in America were 
not so different from those she had left behind. 

Life changed dramatically for Goldman in 1886 when she read in the newspaper about an event at 
Haymarket Square in Chicago. It made her angry to learn that the police tiiere had attacked striking 
workers who were asking for an eight-hour workday. At a rally a bomb had exploded killing 
seven police officers. The city blamed anarchists for the bombing. A trial was held; eight men 
were found guilty, of whom four were executed in 1887. Goldman believed in the men*s 
innocence. She began to read everything she could find on anarchism. Determined to make her 
adopted country live up to the ideals freedom, harmony, and prosperity for all, Goldman left her 
sweatshop job in Rochester and went to New York City where she hoped to meet other people 
who shared her ideas. There she learned that anarchism had many definitions and strategies which 
spanned from philosophical to militant She was attracted to those anarchists who lectured about 
the challenge and the promise of their political ideas. Yet, the press often stereotyped the anarchist 
movement as "bomb-throwers*' because some anarchists believed that political violence was a 
justifiable means for bringing about revolutionary change. Goldman found herself between these 
two poles. 

Within New York Qty *s anarchist ciicle, Goldman befriended Alexander Berkman and was 
eventually associated with his attempt in 1892 to kill Henry Clay Frick, manager of a Carnegie 
Steel plant, after Frick had oidered an armed attack on striking workers. The newspapers 
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sensationalized the event. Later, in 1901, when President Williarn McKinlcy was assassinated by 
an anarchist, Goldman was suspected even though she was not involved. After this, Goldman 
briefly changed her name, led an underground life, and from then on was watched carefully by 
agents of the government When it became safe for her to appear in public, she distinguished her 
conception of anarchism from the characterizations of it by the press. In 1906, she started the 
anarchist magazine Mother Earth. It gave writers, artists, and political thinkers with radical ideas a 
place to express themselves. 

Among her many challenges to convention was Goldman's distrust of the institution of marriage. 
She thought that marriage restricted the freedom of both men and women and, at the same time, 
gave them a false sense of security. During her lifetime, she fell in love many times and had a ten- 
year love affair with her lecture tour manager, Dr- Ben Reitman. Even though she believed in the 
principle of free love, her letters to Ben show that she could not rid herself of her own feelings of 
jealousy when he followed his attraction to other women. 

Goldman was a talented public speaker. She toured the country several times a year lecturing 
about politics, drama, birth control, economic freedom for women, education, anti-militarism, and 
other vital issues of her day. Goldman believed that anarchism would bring total social, economic, 
political, and spiritual emancipation without government control. Because of a common fear of 
anarchism, she faced constant threats from policemen and vigilantes determined to suppress her 
message. She was arrested countless times and spent over a year and a half in jail. 

She spoke out against U.S. participation in World War I because she believed the war was being 
fought first and foremost to promote die economic interests of the very rich. In addition, she 
encouraged young men to resist compulsory military service. Arrested and convicted of 
conspiracy to obstruct the draft, she went to prison. During that time, her citizenship was 
invalidated by a government eager to rid the country of her influence. On December 21, 1919, 
Emma Goldman and 248 otiier foreign-bom radicals were rushed aboard die ship S.S. Bitford at 
dawn and deported to Soviet Russia. 

Emma Goldman stayed in her native Russia for only twenty-three months. Despite the overthrow 
of the czar by a revolutionary government, Goldman was shocked by its continuing disregard for 
political freedom. She met witii V. I. Lenin, die Soviet leader, and questioned him about die lack 
of free speech. Unhappy with his response that free speech at that point in Russian history was a 
luxury not a right, Goldman eventually left the country in disgust and disappointment. She was 



determined to alert the world to what she saw as the Bolsheviks* betrayal of the ideals of the 
revolution. 

For the rest of her life Goldman felt like **a woman without a country/* moving from place to 
place, and allowed to return to the United States only once in 1934 for a brief lecture tour. In 
1936, she visited Spain and wimessed the optimism of the Spanish anarchists and their hope that a 
real revolution would occur in Spain during the Spanish Civil War. When the dictatorship of 
Francisco Franco triumphed, a defeated Goldman went to Canada to help raise funds for the 
refugees of the Spanish war and to be closer to the country in which she had felt most at home. 

Emma Goldman died on May 14, 1940. The United States government permitted her body to be 
returned to America. She is buried in Chicago near the anarchists who were executed for the 
Haymarket incident. 

Throughout her life Emma Goldman wrote many letters, articles, speec*^ and a number of 
books. The most notable of her writings is her autobiography, Living My Life. 



Timeline 



1869 Emma Goldman hcxn in Kovno, Lithuania, 

1 885 Goldman emigrates to the United States^ settling in Rochester, N.Y, 

1886 Haymarket bombing: At the height of the fight for the eight-hour work day, 

a bomb is thrown at police at a mass meeting in Haymaiket Squai^, Chicago, to 
protest the police shooting the previous day of strikers at the McComiick Reaper 
Works. Though the culprit is never identified, eight anarchist leaders are tried for 
murder and found guilty. 

1 887 Goldman marries Jacob Kersner, gaining U.S. citizenship; unhappy in the maniage 
and attracted increasingly to anarchism, Goldman divorces Kersner within the year. 

Execution of four of the Haymarket anarchists. 

1889 Goldman moves to New York City, 

1890 Goklman's first lecture tour, speaks in Rochester, Buffalo, and Cleveland 

1892 Homestead, Pa«, s^eel strike leads to a bloody con&ontation between strikers and 
Pinkerton detectives; Goldman's comrade Alexander Berkman attempts to 
assassinate Henry Clay Frick, superintendent of the Carnegie Steel Company, and 
is sentenced to twenty-two years in prison; Goldman suspected of helping to plan 
the attempt on Prick's life. 

1893 Goldman prosecuted for a speech at a demonstration of the unemployed in Union 
Square, New York City; found guilty of aiding and abetting an unlawful assembly; 
sentenced to one year in prison on Blackwell's Island, where she apprentices as a 
nurse to the inmates, 

1894 Strike at the Pullman railroad car plant to protest layoffs and wage cuts spreads to 
many western railroads after the Pullman strikers appeal for suppon to American 
Railway Union leader Eugene Debs; strike is broken by court rulings against the 
union and by federal troops under orders from President Gxover Cleveland 

1895-96 Goldman receives formal training in nursing in ViemuL 

1898 Spanish-American Wan the Philippines, Puerto Rico, and Guam ceded by Spain to 

the victorious United States, 

1901 Assass' ationofPresident'MlliamMcKinley by an anarchist Goldman is unjustly 

implicated, arrested, held for questioning, and released Goldman changes her 
name and, for a brief period, goes underground to avoid public harassment 

1 903 Goldman helps fou id the Free Speech League in New York City in response to the 

first prosecution under a federal anti-anarehist law that banred anarchists from 
enterijig the country. 
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Timeline^ continued 

1905 Industrial Workers of the World (IWW) founded. 

1906 Mother Emh magazine is founded by Emma Goldman and comrades; published 
untU 1917. 

1906 Goldman begins annual lecture tours to raise money for the magazine, speaking on 

a broad range of issues including modem European drama, women's equality and 
independence, sexuality and free love, child development and education, and 
religious fundamentalism* 
Alexander Berkman released from prison. 

1908 Goldman denied the use of auditoriums in Chicago for meetings; meets Ben 
Reitman, who offers her his "Hobo Hall/* and eventually becomes her lover and 
tlie manager of her lecture tours. 

IWW free speech fight in Missoula, Mont 

(Free speech fights occurred often during this period when people like Goldman 
and organizations like the IWW tried to hold public meetings to express their views 
but were prevented from doing so by local authorities,) 

1909 IWW free speech fight in Spokane, Washington. 

1909-10 "Uprising of the Twenty Thousand," a general strike by women garment workers 
in New York City. 

1910 Goldman* s Anarchism and Other Essays published 

1911 Fire at the Triangle Shirtwaist Company in New York Qty kills 146 people, mostly 
young women, when exits that were kept locked to prevent union organizers from 
entering the premises prevented woAers from escaping the fire, forcing many of 
them to jump to their deaths. 

1912 Free speech fight in San Diego; Ben Reitman dragged from the city by vigilantes 
and brutalized 

Lawrence, Mass., textile strike led by the IWW. 

1913 IWW strike of Paterson, N J., silk mills. 

Colorado coal strike to protest low pay, dangerous working conditions, and mine 
companies' domination of all aspects of workers' lives. 

The Armory show in New Yoric City introduces European modem an to an 
American audience for the first time, creating a public scandal. 

1914 Goldman's Social Significance of the Modern Drama published. 
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Timeline, continued 

1914 Ludlow Massacre: Colorado National Guard troops and mine guards attack a tent 

colony inhabited by striking miners and their families; among the dead are two 
women and eleven children; in response, the miners mount an armed rebellion, 
which is crushed after ten days by federal troops. 

World War I begins in Europe. 

1915-16 Goldman lectures frequc ^Jy on birth control and is arrested several times; spends 
fifteen days in jail on one occasion for distributing birth control information. 

1917 The United States declares war on Gennany, entering World War I. 
Federal government imposes a drafL 

Goldman founds the No-Conscription League with Berkman, M. Eleanor 
Fitzgerald, and Leonard Abbott to oppose the draft 

Goldman and Berkman tried and convicted for conspiracy to obstruct the draft, 
sentenced to two years imprisonment 

Espionage Act passed 

1918 Sedition Act passed. 

1918- 19 Goldman serves time at state penitentiary in Jefferson Qty, Mo., Jerkman in 

Atlanta federal penitentiary. 

1919 Goldman and Berkman deported from the United States with 247 other alien 

' radicals. (Goldman*s husband had been denaturalized by the government in 1908 
in order to deprive her of her citizenship. The 1918 Alien Act provided that an alien 
could be deported, if found to be an anarchist, at any time after entering the United 
States.) 

1919- 20 "Red Scare**: In the United States, the intolerance and suspicion of foreigners and 

radicals increases in the postwar years as the Bolsheviks consolidate their victory in 
Russia, producing fear of worldwide revolution; climaxes in the 1920 Palmer raids, 
when thousands of foreign-boni radicals are rounded up» and many deported. 

1920 Nineteenth Amendment to the Constitution (giving women the right to vote) 
ratified 

Sacco and Vanzctri, two Italian anarchists, arrested for the murder of a payroll 
guard in Massachusetts; the accused widely seen as victims of the anti-radical and 
anti-foreign sentiment of the period, an impression confirmed by the conduct of the 
trial. 

1920- 21 Goldman and Berkman in erale in Soviet Russia, where they confront the 

Bolsheviks* denial of free speech and expression and especially the suppression of 
anarchists. 

1921 December: Goldman and Berkman leave Russia. 
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TimeUne, continued 

1922^24 Exile in Berlin, after a brief stay in Stockholm, Sweden. 
1923 Goldman publishes My Disillusionment in Russia. 

1924-26 Goldman lives in London, wridng and lecturing on conditions in Soviet Russia and 
on modem drama. 

1926-28 Goldman lives in Canada. Based in Toronto, she writes and lectures on Russia, 
modem drama, and social issues. 

1927 Execution of anarchists Sacco and Vanzetti provokes international outcry. 

1928-36 Goldman finds a base for her writing and a respite fiom her lecture tours in a 
cottage in Saint-Tropes, France, purchased for her by philanthropist Peggy 
Guggenheim. 

1931 Goldman publishes her autobiography. Living My Life. 

1932 Goldman lectures in Scandinavia and Germany on the menace of fascism and the 
rise of Nazism. 

1933 Goldman expelled from Holland, 

1934 Goldman granted a visa to enter the United States for a ninety-day lecture tour. 
1936 111 with cancer, Berkman commits suicide. 

1936-38 Goldman visits Spain and enlists in the loyalist cause in the Spanish Civil War, later 
opening an office in London to raise support for the Spanish anarchists fighting on 
the loyalist side. 

1939 Goldman moves to Canada after the defeat of the Spanish loyalists to raise funds 
for women and children refugees from the Qvil War. 

1940 Goldman dies in Toronto and is buried in Chicago near the Haymaricet martyrs who 
first inspired her in 1887. 
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TOPIC ONE 

Immigration 



TOPIC ONE: Immigration 



These documents refer to many issues about immigration that are as relevant today as they were in 
1885 when the young Russian immigrant Emma Goldman arrived in America. They are: 

• Immigration policies — what, when, and why people are admitted to or barred from the 
United States. 

• Adaptation — how Hit immigrant adjusts to a new society and how the immigrant is accepted 
or rejected as a newcomer. 

• Diversity — how much diversity a country can tolerate in maintaining a coivunon culture. 

• Industrial labor — the immigrant in the labor market, the issues of cheap labor, and the 
particular issues of a multicultural immigrant woiidforce. 

Background to the documents: The first three documents in this section provide a dramatic 
point of introduction to Goldman — her deportation in 1919 to Soviet Russia. While the United 
States government over the years has deported only a small percentage of its millions of 
immigrants, nevertheless, deportation then and now is an element of American immigration policy. 

Following World War I, high unemployment, labor unrest, and a growing intolerance for 
immigrants and their **foreign" ideas pixxiuced an atmosphere of heightened anti-radical feeling, 
commonly called the *'Red Scare." The Russian Revolution of 1917 had increased fear in America 
that foreign-bom radicals were planning to overthrow our government. U.S. Attorney General 
A. Mitchell Palmer and his special assistant J. Edgar Hoover gathered evidence against foreign- 
bom radicals. Anarchists, who had been vocal in their opposition to World War I, were among the 
first groups to come under attack. In 1917, the office of Goldman's Mother Earth magazine was 
ransacked by government agents in search of incriminating evidence. On trial for opposing the 
draft, Goldman was imprisoned and her deportation was recommended. J. Edgar Hoover turned 
the deportation of Emma Goldman and her colleague Alexander Berkman into a personal crusade, 
calling them in an official letter "beyond doubt, two of the most dangerous anarchists in this 
country." 

In spite of Goldman's insistence that she was a citizen and not an alien, the government invalidated 
her citizenship and then used the anti-anarchist immigration law as grounds for her deportation. 
This law prohibited entry into the United States of any person who did not believe in organized 
govemmeni. 

Documents four and five reveal how Goldman, an immigrant worker in late nineteenth-century 
America, experienced the dehumanizing effects of sweatshop labor in the textile industry. 
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Document One 
Political cartoon 

"Uncle Sam bids good riddance to the deportees" 
(from J. Edgar Hoover's memorabilia and scrapbook in the National Archives) 



Context: World War I and die Russian Revolution created a climate of fear in the United States 
directed against those identified as foreign-bom radicals. One government lactic to rid the country 
of these people included deportation. On December 21, 1919, 249 radicals were deported from tlie 
United States to the Soviet Union aboard the S.S. Buford — often referred to as the "Red Ark." 
Emma Goldman and her comrade Alexander Berkman were the most notorious among the 
deportees. Present at the dock was the young J. Edgar Hoover, head of the Justice Department's 
General Intelligence Division. Hoover, who had turned the deportation of Goldman and Berkman 
into a personal crusade, labeled tiiem **two of die most dangerous anarchists in this country.'' 



Questions on the Document: 

Read the cartoon: Who is on the ship? Where are they going? 
How does tiie cartoon portray the deportees? 

Suggest some adjectives that describe the emotions elicited in the cartoon. 

Who is Uncle Sam? What does Uncle Sam mean? What attitude does the phrase **good riddance" 

express? 



General Questions: 

What does it mean to be deported? 

Would this cartoon be popular today? 

Suggest another time in American history when the attitudes expressed in tiiis cartoon would be 
relevant 

Does the U.S. government deport people today? Give some examples of recent instances of 
deportation. For what reasons were these people sent back to die country they came from? Were 
these reasons political? economic? racial? 
How has immigration policy changed since 1919? 
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Uncle Sam Bids Good Riddance to the Deportees 
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Document Two 

a. Emma Goldman's written recollections of her arrival in 
and deportation from the United States 
from her autobiography, Living My Life 

b. Photograph of Goldman at age seventeen 
c. Goldman's ofncial deportation portrait 



Context, In her autobiography, Living My Life, Emma Goldman describes her feelings as a 
seventeen-year-old arriving in a new country and her feelings as a fifty-year-old woman upon her 
deportation from the United States. 



Questions on the Document: 

What thoughts about the world did Goldman have on the day of her departure? 

What words describe the sounds and atmosphere of the deportation? What mood do they create? 

How do you think she was feeling? Why? 

What thoughts about the United States did she have on the day she arrived? 
Kow was she feeling then? Why? 

Compare her thoughts as her boat passes the Statue of Liberty in 1886 and in 1919. 
Speculate on her life in America in the years between these two events. 

General Questions: 

Today, where and how do people entering the United States arrive? 

Do people today have the same reasons for immigrating to America as they did in the past? 

Identify some reasons. 

For what reasons would you emigi-ate? To what country would you go? 
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Emma Goldman recounts the day of her 
arrival in the United States in 1885: 

My first contact with the sea was terrifying and 
fascinating. The freedom from home, the beauty and 
wonder of the endless expanse in its varying moods, 
and the exciting anticipation of what the new land 
would offer stimulated my imagination and sent my 
blood tingling.... Helena and I stood pressed to each 
other, enraptured by the sight of the harbour and tlie 
Statue of Liberty suddenly emerging from the mist. Ah, 
there she was, the symbol of hope, of freedom, of 
opportunity! She held her torch high to light the way 
to the free country, the asylum for the oppressed of all 
lands. We, too, Helena and I, would find a place in the 
generous heart of America. Our spirits were high, our 
eyes filled with t-^ars. 



...and the day of her deportation in 1919: 

It was almost midnight when suddenly I 
caught the sound of approaching footsteps. 
*'Look out someone's coming!" Ethel 
whispered. I snatched up my papers and 
letters and hid them under my pillow. Then 
we threw ourselves on our beds, covered up, 
and pretended to be asleep. 

The steps halted at our room. There came 
the rattling of keys; the door was unlocked and 
noisily thrown open. Two guards and a 
matron entered. "Get up now," they 
commanded, "get your things ready!"... 

Deep snow lay on the ground; the air was 
cut by a biting wind. A row of armed civilians 
and soldiers stood along the road to the bank. 
Dimly the outlines of a barge were visible 
through the morning mist. One by one the 
deportees marched, flanked on each side by 
the uniformed men, curses and threats 
accompanying the thud of their feet on the 
frozen ground. When the last man had 
crossed the gangplank, the girls and I were 
ordered to follow, officers in front and in back 

of UvS.... 

I looked at ;ny watch. It was 4:20 A.M. on the day of our Lord, December 21, 1919. On 
the deck above us I could hear the men tramping up and down in the wintry blast. I felt dizzy, 
visioning a transport of politicals doomed to Siberia, the itape of former Russian days. Russia of 
the past rose before me and I saw the revolutionary martyrs being driven into exile. But no, it 
was New York, it was America, the land of liberty! Through the port-hole I could see the great 
city receding into the distance, its sky-line of buildings traceable by their rearing heads. It was 
my beloved city, the metropolis of the New World. It was America, indeed, America repeating 
the terrible scenes of tsarist Russia! I glanced up — the Statue of Liberty! 



ExccT^teAfiXim Living My Life (p. 11. pp. 716-717). 

Photo credils: International Institute of Social History, Amsterdam 
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Document Three 



New York Tribune article, "Anarchists Likely To Be Put on Ship Bound for Russia*' 

December S, 1919 

Context: The Red Scare was a time when the federal government cracked down on the activities 
of radicals. Based on the recommendation of federal commissions and investigative committees, 
Congress tried to restrict the entry of immigrants who held radical ideas. To rid itself of radicals 
already living in the United States, the government also deported those who lived in the United 
States but were not citizens. 



Questions on the Document: 

In your own words, summarize the following topics that appear in the article: 1) ...a surprise is 
in store for the anarchists..., 2) Destination in Question, 3) Anarchistic Teachings Found in 
Library, 4) Mislig Defies Committee. 

What basis for government fears p.bout radical expression is reported in this article? 
What political situation in Soviet Russia caused Goldman and Berkman to be worried? 
What were Representative SiegeFs concerns? What remedy do you think he will recommend? 
Why do you think Michael Mislig declined to give the Lusk Committee the names of members 
of the Russian Socialist Federation? 

What attitudes about Russian immigrants does this article reveal? 
General Questions: 

What was the U.S. relationship to the Bolshevik government in 1919? 
Were immigrants a particular target during the "Red Scare"? 

How do you characterize the political climate in the United States in 1919 based on this one 
newspaper report? 

What other repressive acts did the government take during the period known as the "Red Scare"? 
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Anarchists Likely to Be 
Put on Ship Bound 
for Russia as They Start 
for Ellis Island To-day 



Seek Habeas Corpus Writ 



Books Teaching Anarchy 
Found in Harlem Public 
Library, Says Siegel 



The little tu^ which plies between the 
Battery fand Ellii Iiltnd will leive itt wharf 
at the foot of Broadway promptly at 11 
o'clock thii morning, carrying Emma Goldman 
and Alexander Berkman, anarchitti, on the 
firit lap of their lon^ journey to Ruiiia. 
According to Federal officials, it will be the 
last time Miss Goldman and Berkman will set 
foot on the mainland of the United States, 
where for years they have preached anarchist 
propaganda. 

Intimations that a surprise is in store for 
the anarchists when they arrive at the island 
were made yesterday by Byron H. Uhl, Acting 
Commissioner of Immigration* 

''I understand the government has 
something up its sleeve, but I don'l know ju«t 
what it is," he said. Other officials declared 
they believed the order deporting Miss 
Goldman and Berkman calls for their 
immediate transfer to a ship bound for Russia. 

Destiaation in Question 

Differences of opinion have arisen 
between Mr. Uhl and Harry Weinberger, 
counsel for the anarchists, relative to what 
part of Russia the two aliens are to be sent. 
Mr. Weinberger disclosed a telegram from 
Anthony Gaminetti, Commissioner of 
Immigration, stating that Miss Goldman and 
Berkman would be sent to Soviet Union. 

"I have been promised by more than one 
government official that they will be delivered 
to Bolshevik officials," said Mr. Weinberger. 
**It would mean their murder to deliver them 
into the hands of anti-Bolshevik forces." 

Mr. Uhl contended the anarchists cannot 
be sent to Soviet Russia beeauie this 
government has not recognized the Soviet 



government. "The law provides for 
deportation to the countries from whence the 
aliens came," he said. "They can be de^jL d 
regardless of changes of government." 

Mr. Weinberger said he still had hopes 
of obtainini( writs of habeas corpus, which 
would act as a stay against the deportation. 
He said he would contend that Miss Goldman 
is an American citizen through marriage. 
Berkman's defense is he has ceased to be an 
anarchist. 

Anarchistic Teachings Found in Library 

Representative Isaac Siegel, after a trip 
to Ellis Island yesterday, declared he had 
discovered how anarchists are made. Mr. 
Siegel is a member of the Houie Congressional 
Committee appointed to investigate conditions 
at the Island. 

"Books in our public libraries help to 
make anarchists," he said. "I found a boy 
on the Island^Thomas Buhokanob, seventeen 
years old, a native of Russia, who came here 
seven years ago. He was educated in Public 
School 38. He read anarchist books out of 
the Harlem Public Library. Then he helped 
circulate Emma Goldman's ^Mother Earth.' 
After that he went to Greenpoint, where he 
organized Russians who could not speak 
English and taught them what he had learned 
about anarchy. 

"He told me he did not believe in the 
Constitution, in any form of government or 
in God." 

Mr. Siegel said the committee would meet 
in Washington on Monday, when it will 
question Secretary of Labor Wilson, Louis F. 
Post, Assistant Secretary of the Department 
of Labor, and other officials. 

Mislig Defies Committee 

The Lusk Legislative Committee devoted 
its session yesterday to obtaining the political 
views of Dr. Michael Mlsllg, formerly 
treasurer of the Russian Socialist Federation. 
He declined to tell the committee the names 
of the federation's executive committee, 
although Assemblyman Louis Martin warned 
him he would be in contempt. 

Ernest Albert Kurth, who was indicted 
on a charge of assault with intei.. to kill for 
having sent a bomb concealed in a tin candy 
box to Mrs. Rodman Wanamaker, pleaded 
guilty yesterday before Judge William H. 
Wadhams in General Seasioni. He will be 
sentenced December 11. 

New York Tribune, Dec. 5, 1^19 



Document Four 
On Becoming an Anarchist 

a- Excerpt from 'Was My Life Worth Living?" (1934) 
b. Goldman Family Photograph, St Petersburg, 1882 
c. Illustration of Haymarket Martyrs by Walter Crane, 1894 

Context On June 27, 1869> Goldman's life began in a small imperial Russian city, now in the Republic 
of Lithuania. Her family, living in Jewish ghettos and moving often in search of employment, suffered 
the anti-Semitism of the times. At age twelve Goldman was exposed to the growing revolution in Russia 
with its promise to end the tremendous inequities of the old order under the Czar. 

Goldman* s formal schooling ended when her father put her to work full time in a corset factory. He 
wanted her to marry a man of his choosing, which was the custom of the time. Fifteen-year-old 
Goldman rejected his demands, protesting that above all, she wanted an opportunity to study. Angrily, 
her father told her, "Girls do not have to learn much, only how to prepare minced fish, cut noodles fine, 
and give the man plenty of children!" 

Determined to escape her father's authority, she and her half-sister Helena set sail for America in 1885. 
In her article "Was My Life Worth Living?'* written in 1934 after her brief tour of the United States, she 
reflects upon her life in Russia and her first years as an immigrant in the United States. 

Questions on the document: 
What did Goldman rebel against? 

Do you think that Goldman's decision to immigrate was common for single women in her day? Would 
you have made the same choice? 

What picture of democracy did immigrants from Europe have? 
What disillusioned Goldmsji about America? 

General Questions: 

What dreams might immigrants coming to America have today? What disillusionment might they 
experience? 

Do you see any differences in social and economic conditions for immigrants today compared to 
Goldman *s day? 

Do you think that male and female immigrants face different problems in adjusting to American society? 
Explain. 
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Excerpt from "Was My Life Worth Living?" 

by Emma Goldman. 



Since my earliest recollection of my youth in Russia I have rebelled against orthodoxy in every 
fonn. I could never bear to witness harshness whether on the part of our parents to us or in their deal- 
ings with the servants. I was outraged over the official brutality practiced on the peasants in our neigh- 
borhood. I wept bitter tears when the young men were conscripted into the army and torn from homes 
and hearths. I resented the treatment of our servants, who did the hardest work and yet had to put up 
with wretched sleeping quarters and the leavings of our table. I was indignant when I discovered that 
love between young people of Jewish and Gentile origin was considered the crime of crimes, and the 
birth of an illegitimate child the most depraved immorality. 

On coming to America I had the same hopes as have most European immigrants and the same 
disillusionment, though the latter affected me more keenly and more deeply. The intimigrant without 
money and without connections is not permitted to cherish the comforting illusion that America is a 
benevolent uncle who assumes a tender and impartial guardianship of nephews and nieces. I soon 
learned that in a republic there are myriad ways by which the strong, the cunning, the rich can seize 
power and hold it. I saw the many work for small wages which kept them always on the borderline of 
want for the few who made huge profits. I saw the courts, the halls of legislation, the press, and the 
schools — in fact every avenue of education and protection — effectively used as an instrument for the 
safeguarding of a minority, while the masses were denied every right. I found that the politicians knew 
how to befog every issue, how to control public opinion and manipulate votes to their own advantage 
and to that of their financial and industrial allies. This was the picture of democracy I soon discovered 
on my arrival in the United States. Fundamentally there have been few changes since that time. 

This situation, which was a matter of daily experience, was brought home to me with a force that 




tore away shams and made 
reality stand out vividly and 
clearly by an event which 
occurred shortly after my com- 
ing to America. It was the so- 
called Haymarket riot, which 



The Goldman family in St. Petersburg^ 1882: Emma, Helena, Morris (in 
Helena's lap), Taube, Herman, and Abraham, (New York Public Library) 
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resulted in the trial and con- 
viction of eight men, among 
them five Anarchists. Their 
crime was an all-embracing 
love for their fellow- men and 
their determination to emanci- 
pate the oppressed and disin- 
herited masses. In no way 
had the Slate of Illinois 
succeeded in proving their 
connection with the bomb that 
had been thrown at an open- 
air meeting in Haymarket 
Square in Chicago. It was 
their Anarchism which re- 
sulted in their conviction and 
execution on the 11th of 
November, 1887. This judi- 
cial crime left an indelible • 
mark on my mind and heart 
and sent me forth to acquaint 
myself with the ideal for 
which these men had died so 
heroically. I dedicated myself 
to their cause. 

Published in Harper's Monthly 
Magazine, December 1934, 
pp, 52-58, 




*The Anarchists of Chicago" 
Memorial drawing by Walter Crane, 1894 (Haymaricet Soapbook) 
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Document Five 



a* Excerpt from Living My Life on Goldman's factory- working experience 
b. niustration of clothing- work factory, New York Weekly (1871) 

Context: Many women immigrants like Goldman found poorly paid work in unsafe and 
unhealthy sweatshops and textile factories in northeastern cities. Goldman's first experi- 
ence working in Rochester, New York, led her to believe that conditions in America 
were litde better than in Russia. 

Questions on the document: 

Describe the working conditions to which Goldman objected. 

If you had been an immigrant at the time, would you have spoken out against such condi- 
tions? What might the consequences of such action have been? 
What was Mr. Garson's response to Goldman's request for a raise? 
How does Goldman's description of Garson's office and her confrontation with him 
dramatize the disparity between workers and owners in industrial America? 
What specific aspects of factory labor restricted Goldman's sense of freedom? 
What does this account reveal about Goldman's personality? What type of person do you 
think she was? 

General Questions: 

What type of jobs are available today for immigrants in your area? Why? 

What tensions in society have arisen over the issue of hiring immigrants instead of 

American citizens? 

What are examples of the positive influences of immigrants on the economy, politics, and 
culture of American society? 
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Excerpt from Living My Life (volume 1, pp. 16-17) 



Conditions in a "moder factory 

Now I was in America, in the Flower City of the State of New York, in a model factory, 
as I was told. Certainly, Garson's clothing-works were a vast improvement on the glove 
factory on the Vassilevsky Ostrov. The rooms were large, bright, and airy. One had elbow 
space. There were none of those ill-smelling odours that used to nauseate me in our cousin's 
shop. Yet die work here was harder, and the day, widi only half an hour for lunch, seemed 
endless. The iron discipline forbade free movement (one could not even go to the toilet 
without permission), and the constant surveillance of the foreman weighed like stone on my 
heart. The end of each day found me sapped, with just enough energy to drag myself to my 
sister's home and crawl into bed. This continued with deadly monotony week after week. 

The amazing thing to me was that no one else in the factory seemed to be so affected 
as I, no one but my neighbour, frail little Tanya. She was delicate and pale, frcquendy 
complained of headaches, and often broke into tears when the task of handling heavy ulsters 
proved too much for her. One morning, as I looked up from my work, I discovered her all 
huddled in a heap. She had fallen in a faint. I called to die foreman to help me carry her to 
the dressing-room, but the deafening noise of the machines drowned my voice. Several girls 
near by heard me and began to shout. They ceased working and rushed over to Tanya. The 
sudden stopping of the machines attracted the foreman's attention and he came over to us. 
WiUiout even asking the reason for the commotion, he shouted, "Back to your machines! 
What do you mean stopping work now? Do you want to be fired? Get back at once!" When 
he spied the crumpled body of Tanya, he yelled: "What the hell is the matter with her?" "She 
has fainted," I replied, trying hard to control my voice. "Fainted, nothing," he sneered, "she's 
only shamming." 

"You are a liar and a brute!" I cried, no longer able to keep back my indignation. 

I bent over Tanya, loosened her waist, and squeezed the juice of an orange I had in 
my lunch basket into her half-opened mouth. Her face was white, a cold sweat on her 
forehead. She looked so ill that even the foreman realized she had not been shamming. He 
excused her for the day. "I will go with Tanya," I said; "you can deduct from my pay for the 
time." "You can go to hell, you wildcat!" he flung after me. 

We went to a coffee place. I myself felt empty and faint, but all we had between us 
was seventy-five cents. We decided to spend forty on food, and use die rest for a street-car 
ride to the park. There, in die fresh air, amid die flowers and trees, we forgot our dreaded 
tasks. The day that had begun in trouble ended restfully and in peuce. 

The next morning the enervating routine started all over again, continuing for weeks 
and months, broken only by the new arrival in our family, a baby girl. The child became the 
one interest in my dull existence. Often, when die atmosphere in Garson's factory direatened 
to overcome me, the thought of the lovely mite at home revived my spirit The evenings were 
no longer dreary and meaningless. But, while litde Stella brought joy into our household, she 
added to the material anxiety of my sister and my brother-in-law. 
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Excerpt from Living My Life (volume 1 , pp. 16-17) 



/ apply for a rise in salary 

Lena never by word or deed made me feel that the dollar and fifty cents I was giving 
her for m y board (the car fare amounted to sixty cents a week, the remaining forty cents being 
my pin-money) did not cover my keep. But I had overheard my brother-in-law grumbling 
over the growing expenses ■ — ■ 



of the house. I felt he was 
right I did not want my 
sister worried, she was nurs- 
ing her child. I decided to 
apply for a rise. I knew it was 
no use talking to the foreman 
and therefore I asked to see 
Mr. Garson. 

I was ushered into a 
luxurious office. American 
Beauties were on the table. 
Often I had admired them in 
the flower shops, and once, 
unable to withs tand the temp- 
tation, I had gone in to ask 
the price. They were one 
dollar and a half apiece — 
more than half of my week's 
earnings. The lovely vase in 
Mr. Garson's office held a 




great many of them, I ■ ■ — 

I was not asked to sit ^''^^ 23. 187 1 

down. For a moment I forgot my mission. The beautiful room, the roses, the aroma of the 
bluish smoke from Mr. Garson's cigar, fascinated me. I was recalled to reality by my 
employer's question: "Well, what can I do for you?" 

I had come to ask for a rise, I told him. The two dollars and a half I was getting did 
not pay my board, let along anything else, such as an occasional book or a theatre ticket for 
twenty-five cents. Mr. Garson replied that for a factory girl I had rather extravagant tastes, 
that all his "hands*' were well satisfied, that they seemed to be getting along ail right — tliat 
I, too, would have to manage or find work elsewhere. "If I raise your wages. Til have to raise 
the others' as well and I can't afford that,** he said. I decided to leave Garson 's employ. 
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Topic One: Immigration 
Suggested Activities 



Create a mdio drama complete with sound effects using the accounts from Document Two. 

Portray Goldman's arrival, her work in a textile factory, and her deportation in a dramatic 
presentation. 

Draw apolitical cartoon about the "Red Scare." 

Find information or photographs pertaining to Ellis Island and the Statue of Liberty. Design an 
exhibit with captions that explain how these symbols have been meaningful to immigrants. 

Look up the terms alien, deportee, and habeas corpus. Explain how they are used in the 
documents. 

Hold a debate on the issue of immigration quotas versus "open" immigration. 

Locate some Lewis Hine photographs. Find some contemporary photographs of immigrant 
workers to compare and contrast with Hine*s images. Use all of the images to create a presentation 
on the theme of immigrant working conditions. 

Research the latest immigration statistics to determine: 

a) How many people immigrate to the United Stales annually? 

b) From which countries do they emigrate? 

c) What motivates immigrants to come to tiie United States? 

Using graphs and charts, compare your findings about recent immigration with immigration 
patterns in Goldman's time (between 1890 and 1920). What is similar? What is different? 

Design a questionnaire to evaluate the experience of recent immigrants to your school or 
community. Conduct a survey and report on your findings. 
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TOPIC TWO: Freedom of Expression 



This section explores the theme of freedom of expression. It examines such topics as: 

• Anarchism — the anarchist's definition of individual expression and government's reaction. 

• Free Speech — differing perceptions and limits to free speech. 

• The First Amendment — struggles to defend it and efforts to restrict its guarantees. 

• Vigilantism — force and violence as a tactic of societal control. 

• Media — ^journalistic bias in writing and in visual images. 

Background to the documents: The inequities that resulted from unrestricted industrial 
capitalism aroused criticism from many social observers. Plans for reform included calls for 
radical change. Emma Goldman called for revolutionary change rather than reform of the existing 
system. As an anarchist she envisioned a social order based on individual liberty and consensus 
unrestricted by law. She asserted in her autobiography, Living My Life, **I want freedom, the 
right to self-expression, everybody's right to beautiful, radiant things." The first documents in this 
section help explain Emma Goldman's attraction to and definition of anarchism and her experiences 
as an advocate of free speech. In Document Sbc a romantic portrayal of the anarchist vision of the 
New World is illustrated in a Mother Earth cover. Documents Seven through Nine provide news 
accounts and political cartoons that convey the range of the public's perception and fears about 
Goldman, anarchists, and anarchism in general. 

Believing deeply in anarchism's promise to transform society, Goldman became one of its most 
well-known spokespersons. A charismatic speaker, she called upon Americans to exercise fully 
their rights to self-expression. Her message challenged conventional morality and threatened 
political stability. She faced constant threats from police and vigilantes determined to suppress her 
talks. Undeterred by her many arrests and imprisonments, Goldman continued to assert her 
constitutional right to free speech. 

Following the assassination of President McKinley in 1901 by an anarchist, tolerance for free 
speech declined further. Liberal and radical Americans reacted angrily by becoming more vocal in 
their opposition to the abridgement of First Amendment rights. The government' s attempts to 
suppress Goldman's unconventional views often backfired, and led many who disagreed with her 
ideas to support her right to express them freely. Document Ten highlights Emma Goldman's 
warning to the nation that restriction of the free expression of radical ideas would have serious 
consequences for the future of democracy in Ameiica. Document Eleven reveals organizational 
efforts to support the exercise of free speech. Document Twelve describes the free speech fight in 
San Diego, California, in 1912. In Document Thirteen Goldman challenges the Bolshevik 
repression of anarchists in Soviet Russia in a meeting with Lenin. 
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Document Six 
Goldman^s Deflnition of Anarchism 

a. Mother Earth cover, 1906 
b. Excerpts from Anarchism and Other Essays by Emma Goldman 

Context: This illustration appeared on the cover of the first issue of Goldman's anarchist 
magazine, Mother Earth. The magazine published writings on anarchism, news of national and 
international anarchist and labor activities, and poetry and drama criticism. 



Questions on the Document: 

Describe, in your own words, Goldman's definitions of anarchism. 

Based on what you have learned about Goldman's definition of anarchism^ what symbols in the 
picture are intended to illustrate the concepts of anarchism? 

General Questions: 

Which medium do you think conveys the power and meaning of a complex political vision more 

effectively — the written word or visual imagery? Explain. 

Does your textbook include the term anarchist or anarchism? How is it defined? 

Compare and contrast the definition of anarchism with your textbook's definition of the terms 

communism and socialism, if they are included. 

Name some examples of the use of any of these terms in today's world — in slogans, graffiti, 
music lyrics, groups, etc. Does the meaning of the words change in different contexts? 
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Emma GoIdman^s deflnition of anarchism 
(excerpts from Anarchism and Other Essays) 
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Mother Earth cover, May 19Ci6 



*1 shall begin with a definition: 
Anarchism: 

The philosophy of a new social order 
based on liberty unrestricted by 
man-made law; 

the theory thai all forms of government 
rest on violence, 

and are dierefore wrong and harmful, 
as- well as unnecessary " 

**Anarchism, then, really stands for the 

liberation of the human mind 

from the dominion of religion; 

the liberation of the human body 

from the dominion of property: 

liberation from the shackles 

and restraint of government. 

Anarchism stands for a social order 

based on the free grouping of individuals for 

the purpose of producing real social wealth; 

an order that will guarantee to every human 

being free access 

to the earth and full enjoyment 

of the necessities of life, 

according to individual desires, 

tastes, and inclinations." 

"Anarchism 

is the great, surging, living truth 
that is reconstructing the world, 
" and that will usher in the Dawn.'' 



Document Seven 

Chicago Daily Tribune article, "Emma Goldman, High Priestess of Anarchy, 
Whose Speeches Inspired Czolgosz to His Crime," 
with illustration, September 8, 1901 

Context: On September 6, 1901. anarchist Leon Czolgosz attempted to assassinate President William 
McKinley. Although Emma Goldman did not know Czolgosz and opposed assassination as a political 
tactic, she was implicated and arrested as a co-conspirator. Because Czolgosz had attended one of 
Goldman's speeches, the press blamed Goldman for the attempt on the President's life. The assassina- 
tion incident increased the people's belief that anarchism was a philosophy of violence. This demonic 
portrayal of Goldman illustrates the prevailing perception of women who take on a public political role 
as either devils or angels. 

Questions on the Document: 

What does the illustration and headline say about the press response to the assassination attempt? 
What does Goldman say about violence? 

Do you think this speech could incite violence? Do you believe that a person who makes such a speech 
is responsible for violence that might result? 
Do you think that a speech can incite violence? 

Were the anarchists the only people who believed in direct action? What other reform groups engaged 
in direct action? 

General Questions: 

Find other historical e;;;amples of American political leaders who have been assassinated or who have 
had attempts made on their lives. 

Do such incidents affect the country's general perception of democracy and freedoms granted in the Bill 

of Rights? — freedom of assembly, the right to bear arms, freedom of speech. 

Is assassination of a political figure ever justifiable? Explain your response. 

What other avenues are open for expressing dissent and effecting change? In your opinion, are they 

adequate? What are your ideas about government leadership and accountability? 
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SPEECH THAT PROIVLPTED MURDEROUS ASSAULT ON THE PRESIDENT. 



Cleveland. O. SepU 7 — 
[Special] — An address deliv- 
ered in this city on May 6 by 
Emma Goldman, the Anarchist, 
is believed largely responsible 
for the attempt on the life of 
President McKinley. 

Miss Goldman spoke here 
twice on that date, and a copy of 
her address was found in the 
pocket of Leon Czolgosz when 
searched by the Buffalo police. 
In the audience on that occasion 
was the man who tried to kill the 
President, and his associates now 
recall that he was one of the 
most enthusiastic in his applause 
of the utterances of Miss 
Goldman. 

The hall in which the lecture 
was delivered is at 170 Superior 
street, the same hall in which the 
Anarchists now meet in this city. 

In the course of her address of 
May 6, Miss Goldman first 
outlined the principles of anar- 
chy and detailed the methods 
whereby she hoped to accom- 
plish the ends of anarchy. Her 
talk was full of forceful pas- 
sages, and some cases more 
notable for their strength than for 
their elegance. 

"Men under the present state of 
society," she said, "are mere 
products of circumstances. 
Under the galling yoke of gov- 
ernment, ecclesiasticism, and a 
bond of custom and prejudice, it 
is impossible for the individual 
to work out his own career as he 
could wish. Anarchism aims at a 
new and complete freedom. It 



strives to bring about the free- 
dom which is not only the 
freedom from within but a 
freedom from without, which 
will prevent any man from 
having a desire to interfere in 
any way with the liberty of his 
neighbor. 

"Vanderbilt says, 'I am a free 
man within myself, but the 
others be damned.* This is not 
the freedom we are striving for. 
We merely desire complete 
individual liberty, and this can 
never be obtained as long as 
there is an existing government. 

"We do not favor the socialis- 
tic idea of converting men and 
women into mere producing 
machines under the eye of a 
paternal govenment. We go to 
the opposite extreme and de- 
mand the fullest and most 
complete liberty for each and 
every person to work out his 
own salvation upon any line that 
he pleases. The degrading 
notions of men and women as 
machines is far from our ideals 
of life. 

"Anarchism has no Jiing to do 
with future govcmments or 
economic arrangements. We do 
not favor any particular settle- 
ment in this line, but merely ask 
to do away with the present 
evils. The future will provide 
these arrangements after our 
work has been done. Anarchism 
deals merely with social rela- 
tions, and not with economic 
arrangement." 

The speaker then deprecated 



the idea that all Anarchists were 
in favor of violence or bomb 
throwing. She declared that 
nothing was further from the 
principles they support. She 
went on, however, into a detailed 
explanation of the different 
crimes committed by Anarchists 
lately, declaring that the motive 
was good in each case, and that 
these rets wrre merely a matter 
of temperament. 

Some men were so constituted, 
she said, that they were unable to 
stand idly by and see the wrong 
that was being endured by their 
fellow-mortals. She herself did 
not believe in these methods, but 
she did not think they should be 
condemned in view of the high 
and noble motives which 
prompted their perpetration. She 
continued: "Some believe we 
should first obtain by force and 
let the intelligence and education 
come afterwards." 

Miss Goldman did not hesitate 
to put forward a number of 
sentiments far more radical and 
sensational than any ever 
publicly advanced here. During 
Miss Goldman's lecture a strong 
detail of pKjlice was in tlie hall to 
keep her from uttering senti- 
ments which were regarded as 
too radical. This accounts for the 
fact that the speaker did not give 
free rein to her thoughts on this 
occasion. By reason of 
anarchistic uprisings elsewhere it 
was thought best by the city 
officials to curb the utterances of 
the woman. 



Chicago Daily Tribune, Sept. 8, 1901 



Document Eight 



Political cartoons 



Context, Many Americans drew their images of radicals from cartoons like these published in 
newspapers. Sometimes increasing sales with sensationalized news seemed more important to 
newspapers of the period than the truth and accuracy of their journalism. The press frequently 
seized die opportunity to sensationalize not only Goldman's anarchist perspective, but also the 
particular spectacle of a woman assuming a prominent role in the public arena. 



Questions on the Document: 

Read each cartoon and explain its message. 

Wliat image of the anarchist emerges? What words are used to describe anarchists? 
How might these images have influenced public opinion? 
What does the cartoon suggest Uncle Sam will need to do? 

Who do you tl:^nk might have agreed with the cartoon? Who would have disagreed? Why? 
"Lock on mouth cartoon": 

What is happening in the cartoon? What is the policeman preventing Goldman from doing? 

General Questions: 

Can a political cartoon be unbiased? Explain. 

Name some political cartoonists who are popular today. Why do you think their cartoons arc 
popular? 

Besides cartoons, what other forms of political commentary rely on humor to make their point? 
Do you think that there arc topics that should not be the subject of humor or satire? Why or why 
not? 
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NOW HE WILL HAVE TO ACT 

He stood by and placidly watched his country 
become infected with the germs of the earth. 



ERIC 



From the Yiddish Press, c. 1901 




Document Nine 



San Francisco Call Editorial, "The Spirit of Anarchy," September 29, 1901 

Context: This editorial was reprinted in 1901 following Goldman's implication in the assassination of 
President William McKinley. The editorial first appeared in 1898 in response to one of Emma 
Goldman's visits to San Francisco where she publicly denounced both the Spanish-American War and 
President William McKinley. 

Questions on the Document: 
What is the editor* s attitude toward anarchists? 
How does the editor define anarchism? 
What values does the editor defend? 

How would an anarchist respond to the editor's attitude toward workers? 

Contrast the editor's definition of civilization with the anarchist definition as suggested by the Mother 
Earth cover. 

How was the anarchist position on the role of government different from other social change movements 
of the period? 

General Questions: 

What is an editorial? How does it differ from* a news article? 

Do newspapers have political biases? How can you determine a bias? 

Is T. V. programming free from bias? Depending on your opinion, give examples. 

What is needed to create a balanced presentation on a topic? 
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THE: SAN FRANCISCO CALL • 






THE SPIRIT OF ANARCHY. 



The record of several anarchists who by bomb-throwing and other forms of assassination have 
brought themselves into position in which their lives could be laid bare furnishes an interesting study. 

They have usually been found to have lived in violation of the moral law which was in force 
among men before national codes were formed, and is understood to restrain men even when they are 
beyond the reach of codes and statutes. Their domestic relations are frequently illicit and their ideas of 
rights of property are not derived from the ten commandments. 

As organized society and the laws of states are based upon the rights of person and property and 
defend the moral foundation of the domestic relations, anarchy hits its hand agmnst society and against 
govemmenL 

When confronted with such records as are revealed by the arrest of anarchists who have been 
guilty of assassination it is their practice to reply that the moral offenses committed by them are also 
practiced by others who profess to support organized society and to support government. 

That is obviously true. But such violators of the moral code are secret sinners, who realize their 
offense and conceal it and shrink from making its practice the social rule by the destruction of govern- 
ment and its instimtions. 

The spirit of anarchy is one that resists moral restraint, that chafes under the discipline of instim- 
tions, and strikes impartiality at church and state, because each is in its way the agent of morality and 
discipline. 

It would seem, then, that anarchy is the cult of the abnormal man, of the class of atavists who 
reject everything that has come into the world with civilization. 

Those who publicly propagate it are the apostles of crime, the evangelists of assassination. 

Their cry to the laboring man is that he is a slave, and no means are omitted to embitter him and 
make him an agent in the destruction of civilization and government* 

It needs no profoimd knowledge or exalted intelligence to discern the motives or deny the pre- 
mises of anarchy. Modem civilization, which it attacks, has lifted the face of labor from the ground and 
turned it toward the stars. It has taken labor in the mass out of serfdom into independence, out of a hut 
into a house. It has dotted the nations with schools wherein the sons and daughters of laboring men have 
been freely offered the opportunity for a better education than was within the reach of princes a thou- 
sand years ago. 

Government and civilization have put the personal and property rights of labor on exactly the 
same footing and under the same judicial protection as the rights of the rich, bom in the purple. 

The improved economic conditions, due to modem civilization, have put over labor a shelter, 
into its life comforts, and on its table food that were the exclusive possession of royalty and nobility five 
hundred years ago. 

So government and social institutions can point lo what they have done for the enfranchisement 
of man since the dark ages. To what can anarchy point as its achievements for humanity? To the inno- 
cent torn to shreds by dynamite; to the President of a republic murdered in his carriage; to the Czar who 
decreed freedom and ownership of land to 25,000,000 serfs, assassinated in the streets of Sl Petersburg; 
to a score of faithful policemen murdered in Haymarket square while doing their duty as protectors of 
person and property. What has all this crime and violence done for labor? Has it given wages, shelter, 
food and schooling? Has it advanced man a step in the path of further progress which civilization has 
opened for him? 

Let it blazon its achievements and inform labor of the mighty things it has wrought for those who 
toil that the world may strike a balance between murder and civilization as a means for the uplifting of 
the race. 

San Francisco Call, ApnV 28, 1898. reprinted Sept. 29. 1901 
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Document Ten 



Letter from Emma Goldman to the Editor of Lucifer the Ughtbearer (1902) 

Context: Goldman's letter to the editor was published on December 11, 1902, in the anarchist 
periodical Lucifer the Ughtbearer. It alerts readers to the continued police harassment surrounding 
her lectures and draws ominous conclusions about the future of First Amendment rights in America. 

Questions on the Document: 

What happened in Chicago that prompted Goldman to write this letter? 
What kind of picture of life in Czarist Russia in 1902 docs Goldman portray in her account? 
What are the connections she draws between her treatment by the authorities in the United States with 
the suppression of free speech in Czarist Russia? 

What did Goldman predict as the consequences of continued suppression of ftee speech? 

What actions did she suggest as a remedy to the problems surrounding the issue of free speech in 

America? Why? 

General Questions: 

Which constitutional amendment guarantees the right of free speech? What does it say? 
Are there limits to free speech? Under what circumstances and why? 
In your opinion, is graffiti a form of free speech? 

What is your opinion about the constitutional right of musical groups, like 2 Live Crew, to 
express any opinions they want in their lyrics? 

What reception would Emma Goldman's ideas receive in your city council meetings today? 
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Free Speech in Chicago 

EDITOR LUCIFER:— For the benefit 
of those of your readers who still believe that 
freedom of speech is a reality, and th at America 
is the freest country on earth, permit me to 
give you a few details of my experience with 
the Chicago police. 

I came to this city to acquaint the Ameri- 
can public with the conditions in Russia> and 
to raise funds for the unfortunate victims of 
the Russian knout, many of whom have been 
flogged to death, while others have been sent 
to long terms of imprisonment, simply be- 
cause they dared to ask for bread for the 
suffering Russian peasants. 

To my amazement I found two hundred 
policemen — some of them high officials, at my 
first meeting; men who came not out of sym- 
pathy with the starving Russian people but 
who were there to take me to the nearest 
police station should I not meet their own 
conception of what liberty means. 

O Liberty! poor outraged, degraded Lib- 
erty. Fallen indeed art thou from thy once 
lofty height when every petty policeman can 
soil thy pure form with his foul hands, and 
trample in the mire of Chicago^s streets thy 
beauteous lineaments. 

Since that first meeting the police have 
followed me from hall to hall, threatening me 
with arrest if I dared to say anything against 
the American government "Say what you 
please about Russia, but you must not attack 
OUR institutions,*' said Captain Campbell to 
me at a meeting on the West side. 

Another little Tzar, Captain Wheeler, went 
his colleague one betten "I will not have Miss 
Goldman speak in my district*' and prohibited 
the meeting that was to take place at Aurora 
Turn Hall, comer of Ashland Ave. and Divi- 
sion street 

Surely there must be something wrong 
with the American Institutions of today; some- 
thing terribly black and corrupt if they cannot 
stand the light of criticism; if they can thrive 
only when physical force is used to defend 
them against the light of free discussion. 



This is not the first time that meetings for 
free discussion have been prohibited here; not 
the first time speakers have been shadowed 
from place to place. ^ On previous occasions 
the Chicago authorities have had to give some 
excuse for such interference. They have had 
to plead either public excitement to radical 
utterance on the part of the speaker, or some 
similar excuse as justification of their acts. 

What excuse will they give now? 

What excuse wjll the self-styled 
Jefifersonian-Democratic mayor of Chicago 
give for the acts of his subordinates? 

There is now no public excitement; no 
radical utterance made — at least not in refer- 
ence to "our own sacred government" 

What other conclusion can be reached, or 
inference drawn than that America is fast 
being Russianized, and that unless the Ameri- 
can people awake from the pleasant dream 
into what they have been lulled by the strains 
of "My Country 'tis of Thee,'' etc., we shall 
soon be obliged to meet in cellars, or darkened 
back rooms with closed doors, and speak in 
whispers lest our next door neighbors should 
hear that free-bom American citizens dare 
not speak in the open; that they have sold the 
birthright to the Russian Tzar disguised by 
the coat of American policeman? 

Is it not time that SOMETHING BE 
DONE? 

Is it not time that all advanced people unite 
in protest against such brutal invasion? all, at 
least, who have enough Americanism left in 
them to maintain the right of freedom of speech , 
of press and of assembly? 

Or, are they going to wait until the number 
of victims of suppression increase to legions — 
as in Russia today? 

Chicago, Nov. 30, 1902. EMMA GOLDMAN. 



Document Eleven 



Cover of Alden Freeman pamphlet, "The Fight for Free Speech," 
with excerpt from New York Times article, 
"Goldman Champions Win the East Side," July 1, 1909 

Context: As people like Goldman were prevented from speaking, societies foimed to protect the 
right to free speech. A pamphlet created by Alden Freeman alerted people to the fight for free 
speech. It contains a tongue-in-cheek New York Times account of his attempt to hold a meeting 
where Emma Goldman could speak freely and without police restriction. 



Questions on the Document: 

Pamphlet cover: 

What do the quotations on the cover from Wendell Phillips, Benjamin Franklin, and Thomas 
Paine say about liberty? 

Wliat does this pamphlet say it contains? How might participants in a free speech campaign use 
this pamphlet? 

What arguments might free speech advocates use to support their title, *Xaw-Breaking by the 
Police"? 

Newspaper article: 

Who is Alden Freeman, and what happened to him as a result of inviting Emma Goldman to 
lecture? 

Does Freeman fit your image of a "Mayflower descendant''? 

Why was Goldman perceived by some to be a threat even when she was lecturing on modem 
drama? 

What clues do you have that the article is intended to be a humorous account of a secretive 
meeting of Mayflower descendants and anarchists? 

Was speaking in public against the law? Who was responsible for enforcing the law? Why might 
the official response to Goldman's lectures have been so unpredictable? 

General Questions: 

Would you stand up for an unpopular view if it meant that you would lose your friends? 

How do such groups as Amnesty Internationa], the Sanctuary movement, and other recent human 

rights movements compare to the free speech movement? 

Does the race, gender, ethnicity, and class of the advocate of an unpopular cause affect the 
reception or rejection of their message? 
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The manna of liberty must be gathered each day, or it is rotten. 

Only by anintermitted agitation can a people be kept sufificiently awake to principle 
not to let liberty be smothered in material prosperity. 

Republics exist only on the tenure of being agitated. 

—WENDELL PHILLIPS 

THE FIGHT 

FOR 

FREE SPEECH 

A SUPPLEMENT TO 

"LAW-BREAKINGbv thePOLIGE" 



Including a Legal Opinion by THEODORE SGHROEDER, 
Attorney for the Free Speech League. 

A list of Free Speech Literature, Striking Incidents of the 
Campaign, Comments of the Press and General Information for 
the Use of Workers for Free Speech. 



COMPILED 

BY 

ALDEN FREEMAN 



Where liberty dwells, there is my country. 

-BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
Where liberty dwells NOT, there is mine. 

THOMAS PAINE 



GOLDMAN CHAMPIONS WIN THE EAST SIDE. 
Alden Freeman Pleads for Free Speech Before a Cooper Union Audience— Very Orderly 
"Anarchists"— Leonard Dalton Abbott Opens the Meeting— Miss de Gleyre Talks 
Vigorously— Mrs. Milton Rathbun Makes a Hit— Emma Goldman Not Present 

[Witty Account by CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON, in NEW YORK TIMES of July I 1909] 



Spotless Town has been located. It is in 
East Orange^ N. J. Alden Freeman says so, 
and he lives there and ought to know. 

Alden Freeman is the Mayflower 
descendant who got rousted (Not yet, not on 
your life!— A. F.) out of a genealogical society 
or two for inviting Emma Goldman, the 
Anarchist, to partake of a few mayflowers in 
East Orange, N. J., on the occasion of some 
grand celebration or other. He also wrote a 
letter to Mayor McGlellan complaining that the 
police had made him ill by chasing him and 
several hundred other American citizens into 
the street when they had paid good American 
money to hear Miss Goldman lecture on that 
incendiary topic, *The Drama " 

Last night the most rigidly law-abiding 
people in the city of New York— we refer, of 
course, to the Anarchists — got togedier in 
Cooper Union to express their indignation over 
the action of the police in suppressing Emma 
Goldman every time she tried to talk, and they 
let Alden Freeman, a Puritan unto the third 
and fourth generation, preside over them. 

It was a funny crowd, viewed from our 
New York standpoint. Now, normally, you 
would suppose that a lot of Anarchists would be 
the most uncontrollable and lawless outfit you 
would get together. Actually these Anarchists 
gave any Presbyterian prayer meeting cards 
and spades on courtesy and decency. If a man 
tried to get out of there before the meeting was 
over he sneaked out; he concealed himself; he 
tried to avoid observation. 

It was entirely different from the average 
Republican or Democratic massmeetikig, where 
as soon as the star speaker has got through 



everybody rises and makes a sprint for the 
doorway. And if anybody tried to applaud at 
the wrong time he was hissed down. 

The fuss was over the fact that some time 
ago, when Emma Goldman went to Harlem 
and tried to tell an audience that Ibsen had 
Hauptmann beaten as a dramatist and that 
Eugene Walter was the hope of the American 
stage, a lot of policemen chased her off the stage 
on the theory that Hauptmann was probably 
an Anarchist because he was Dutch. This 
outrage had rankled in the minds of the 
Anarchists, and they had hired Cooper Union 
for $75 to show tiiat they didn't like it 

Leonard D. Abbott opened the meeting. 
He is an editor— runs a magazine, in fact 
When he got on the platform he confronted the 
most earnest crowd that has filled Cooper Union 
in many a day. At the outset they had a line of 
policemen stationed around the hall , presumably 
to arrest Emma Goldman if she should get up 
and erupt some incendiary sentiment such as 
"Eugene Walter is a great dramatist" — which is 
about as far as Enmia Goldman goes these 
days. 

But Leonard Abbott announced, "right off 
the bat," that Miss Goldman wasn't going to 
speak, and wasn'teven going to be there, because 
she would surely be arrested as soon as she 
opened her mouth, and the promoters of the 
meeting didn't care for any police interference. 

But Leonard Abbott and everybody else 
who talked last night rubbed in the fact that 
Miss Goldman would make a speech at 100 
West 116th street on Friday— count it: 100 
West— near Lenox avenue — ^take the Subway— 
you can't miss it 



Excerpt from a New York Times article reprinted in Alden Freeman's pamphlet with his parenthetical editorial comments. 



Document Twelve 
The San Diego Free Speech Incident 



a. Excerpt from Living My Life 

b. IWW logo, "Join the One Big Union" 

c* Af other Earth cover, "Patriotism in Action," June 1912 

d. Los Angeles Times article, 
"Reitman, the Tarred Anarchist, Comes In," May 16, 1912 



Context: The Industrial Workers of the World (IWW), a militant labor union that 
sought to organize all workers regardless of their level of skill into "One Big Union" to 
foster workers' control of industries, was prevented from organizing in many cities. 
Local governments passed ordinances denying IWW leaders the right to speak in public 
places. In San Diego in 1912, the union held a mass public rally to challenge the 
ordinances. In the first week 150 **Wobblies'* (the popular name for members of the 
IWW) were jailed. Private vigilante groups terrorized IWW members and sympathiz- 
ers, and drove them out of town, Emma Goldman and her road manager, Ben Reitman, 
joined the San Diego free speech fight. 

Questions on the Document: 

Describe the events in the San Diego incident. 

Summarize the mayor's position and Goldman's position on her free speech rights in San 

Diego. How were these viewpoints in conflict with each other? 

Did the mayor and town authority behave responsibly in this situation? 

What happened to Ben Reitman according to the Los Angeles Times report? 

What was the reporter's opinion of Reitman, Goldman and the anarchists? How do you know? 

How was the San Diego incident portrayed on the cover of Mother Earth? What is happening 

in the drawing? Who are the men? What symbols are used to make a political point? What 

does the title mean? 

General Questions: 

Do you think criticism of American government is unpatriotic? Why? 

What, in your opinion, are the most controversial issues of the day? Which elicit the most 

violent responses? 

What price might a person pay when they advocate a cause that falls outside of the "main- 
stream"? 

What groups in America's past have used vigilantism to achieve their goals? What groups 
practice vigilantism in today's society? 

When and why do you think groups resort to vigilante activities? 
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Excerpt from Living My Life (volume 1 , pp. 494-501) 



Vigilante activity in San Diego 

When I arrived with Ben [Reitman] in Los Angeles in April [1912], San Diego was 
in the grip of a veritable civil war. The patriots, known as Vigilantes, had converted the city 
into a battle-field. They beat, clubbed, and killed men and women who still believed in their 
constitutional rights. Hundreds of them had come to San Diego from every part of the United 
States to participate in the campaign. They travelled in box cars, on the bumpers, on the roofs 
of trains, every moment in danger of their lives, yet sustained by the holy quest for freedom 
of speech, for which their comrades were already filling the jails. 

The Vigilantes raided the I.W.W. headquar- 
ters, broke up the furniture, and arrested a large 
number of men found there. They were taken out to 
Sorrento to a spot where a flag-pole had been erected. 
There the I.W.W.'s were forced to kneel, kiss the 
flag, and sing the national anthem. As an incentive 
to quicker action one of the Vigilantes would slap 
them on the back, which was the signal for a general 
beating. After these proceedings the men were 
loaded into automobiles and sent to San Onofre, near 
the county line, placed in a cattie-pen with armed 
guards over them, and kept witliout food or drink for 
eighteen hours. The following morning they were 
taken out in groups of five and compelled to run the 
gauntiet. As they passed between the double line of 
Vigilantes, they were belaboured with clubs and 
blackjacks. Then the flag-kissing episode was re- 
peated, after which they were told to "hike" up die 
track and never come back. They reached Los jww Sticker 

Angeles after a ti'amp of several days, sore, hungry, 
penniless, and in deplorable physical condition. 

In this struggle, in which the local police were on the side of the Vigilantes, several 
I.W.W, men lost their lives. The most brutal m urder was that of Joseph Mikolasek, who died 
on May 7. He was one of the many rebels who had attempted to fill the gap caused by the 
arrest of their speakers. When he ascended the platform, he was assaulted by die police. Widi 
difficulty he dragged himself to the socialist headquarters, and thence home. He was 
followed by detectives, who attacked him in his house. One officer fired and severely 
woundedhim. In self-defence Mikolasek had picked up an ax, but his body was riddled with 
bullets before he had a chance to lift it against his assailants. 

On every tour to the Coast I had lectured in San Diego. This time we were also 
planning meetings there after the close of our Los Angeles engagemer '^ Repons from San 
Diego and the arrival of scores of wounded Vigilante victims decidea us to go at once. 
Especially after the killing of Mikolasek we felt it imperative to lake up the free-speech fight 
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/ go to lecture in San Diego — 

waged there. First, however, it was necessary to organize relief for the destitute boys who 
had escaped their tormentors and had reached us alive. With the help of a group of women 
we organized a feeding-station at the I. W. W. headquarters. We raised funds at my meetings 
and collected clothing and food-stuffs from sympathetic store-keepers. 

San Diego was not content with the murder of Mikolasek; it would not permit him 
even to be buried in the city. We therefore had his body shipped to Los Angeles, and prepared 
a public demonstration in his honour. Joseph Mikolasek had been obscure and unknown in 
life, but he grew to country-wide stature in his death. Even the police of the city were 
impressed by the size, dignity, and grief of the masses that followed his remains to the 
crematorium. 

Some comrades in San Diego had undertaken to arrange a meeting, and I chose a 
subject which seemed to express the situation best — ^Henrik Ibsen 's /In Enemy of the People. 

On our arrival we found a dense crowd at the station. It did not occur to me that the 
reception was intended for us; I thought that some State official was being expected. We were 
to be met by our friends Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Kirk, but they were nowhere to be seen, and Ben 
suggested that we go to the U.S. Grant Hotel. We passed unobserved and got into the hotel 
autobus. It was hot and stuffy inside and we climbed up on top. We had barely taken 
our seats when someone shouted: "Here she is, here' s the Goldman woman ! " At once the cry 
was taken up by the crowd. Fashionably Pressed women stood up in their cars screaming: 
"We want that anarchist murderess!" In an instant there was a rush for the autobus, hands 
reaching up to pull me down. With unusual presence of mind, the chauffeur started the car 
at full speed, scattering the crowd in all directions. 

At the hotel we met with no objections. We registered and were shown to our rooms. 
Everything seemed normal. Mr. and Mrs. Kirk called to see us, and we quiedy discussed final 
arrangements for our meeting. In the afternoon the head clerk came to announce that the 
Vigilantes had insisted on looking over the hotel register to secure the number of our rooms; 
he would therefore have to transfer us to another part of the house. We were taken on the top 
floor and assigned to a large suite. Later on, Mr. Holmes, the hotel manager, paid us a visit. 
We were perfectly safe under his roof, he assured us, but he could not permit us to go down 
for our meals or leave our rooms. He would have to keep us Icx^ked in. I pretested that the 
U.S. Grant Hotel was not a prison. He replied that he could not keep us incarcerated against 
our will, but that, as long as we remained the guests of the house, we should have io submit 
to his arrangement for our safety. 'The Vigilantes are in an ugly mood," he warned us; "they 
are determined not to let you speak and to drive you both out of town." He urged us to leave 
of our own account and volunteered to escort us. He was a kindly man and we appreciated 
his offer, but we had to refuse it. 

Mr. Holmes had barely left when I was called on the telephone. The speaker said that 
his name was Edwards, that he was at the head of the local Conservatory of Music, and that 
he had just read in the papers that our hall-keeper had backed out. He offered us the recital 
hall of the conservatory. **San Diego still seems to have some brave men,*' I said to the 
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— and am warmly greeted on my arrival 

mysterious person at the other end of the telephone, and I invited him to come to sec me to 
talk over his plan. Before long a fine-looking man of about twenty-seven called. In thecourse 
of our conversation I pointed out to him that I might cause him trouble by speaking in his 
place. He replied that he did not mind; he was an anarchist in art and he believed in free 
speech. If I were willing to take a chance, so was he. We decided to await developments. 

Towards evening a bedlam of auto horns and whistles filled the street "The 
Vigilantes!" Ben cried. There was a knock at the door, and Mr. Holmes came in, accom- 
panied by two other men. I was wanted downstairs by the city authorities, they informed me. 
Ben sensed danger and insisted that I ask them to send the visitors up. It seemed timid to me. 
It was early evening and we were in the principal hotel of the city. What could happen to us? 
I went with Mr. Holmes, Ben accompanying us. Downstairs we were ushered into a room 
where we found seven men standing in a semicircle. We were asked to sit down and wait for 
the Chief of Police, who arrived before long. "Please come with me,*' he addressed me; "the 
Mayor and other officials are awaiting you next door.*' We got up to follow, but, turning to 
Ben, the Chief said: *Tou are not wanted, dotior. Better wait here." 

I entered a room filled with men. The window-blinds were partly drawn, but the large 
electric street light in front disclosed an agitated mass below. The Mayor approached me. 
"You hear that mob," he said, indicating the street; "they mean business. They want to get 
you and Reitman out of the hotel, even if they have to take you by force. We cannot guarantee 
anything. If you consent to leave, we will give you protection and get you safely out of town." 

*That*s very nice of you," I replied, "but why don't you disperse the crowd? Why 
don't you use the same measures against these people that you have against the free-speech 
fighters? Your ordinance makes it a crime to gather in the business districts. Hundreds of 
I.W.W/s, anarchists, socialists, and trade-union men have been clubbed and arrested, and 
some even killed, for this offence. Yet you allow the Vigilante mob to congregate in the 
busiest part of the town and obstruct traffic. All you have to do is to disperse these law- 
breakers." 

"We can't do it," he said abruptly; "These people arc in a dangerous mood, and your 
presence makes things worse." 

"Very well, then, let me speak to die crowd," I suggested. "I could do it from a 
window here. I havefaced infuriated men before and I have always been able topacify them." 

The Mayor refused. 

**I have never accepted protection from the police,*' I then said, "and I do not intend 
to do so now. I charge all of you men here with being in league with the Vigilantes.'* 

"Thereupon the officials declared that matters would have to take their course, and 
that I should have only myself to blame if anything happened. 

The interview at an end, I went to call Ben. The room I had left him in was locked. 
I became alarmed and pounded on the door. There was no answer. The noise I made brought 
a hotel clerk. He unlocked the door, but no one was there. I ran back to the other room and 
met the Chief, who was just coming out. 
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Ben is abducted 

"Where is Reitman?" I demanded. "What have you done with him? If any harm 
comes to him, you will pay for it if I have to do it with my own hands." 
"How should I know?" he replied gruffly. 

Mr. Holmes was not in his office, and no one would tell me what had become of Ben 
Reitnian. In consternation I returned to my room. Ben did not appear. In dismay I paced the 
floor, unable to decide what steps to take or whom to approach to help me find Ben. I could 
not call any person I knew in the city without endangering his safety, least of all Mr. Kirk; 
he was already under indictment in connexion with the free-speech fight. It had been brave 
of him and his wife to meet us; it was sure to aggravate his situation. The circumstance that 
the Kirks did not return as they had promised proved that they were being kept away. 

I felt helpless. Time dragged on, and at midnight I dozed off from sheer fatigue. I 
dreamed of Ben, bound and gagged, his hands groping for me. I struggled to reach him and 
woke up with a scream, bathed in sweat. There were voices and loud knocking at my door. 
Wlien I opened, the house detective and another man stepped in. Reitman was safe, they told 
me. I lcx)ked at them in a daze, hardly grasping their meaning. Ben had been taken out by 
the Vigilantes, they explained, but no harm had come to him. They had only put him on a 
train for Los Angeles. Ididnotbelieve the detective, but the other man looked honest. He 
reiterated that he had been given absolute assurance that Reitman was safe. 

Mr. Holmes came in. He corroborated the man and begged me to consent to leave. 
There was no object in my remaining any longer in town, he urged. I would not be allowed 
to lecture and I was only endangering his own position. He hoped I would not take undue 
advantage because I was a woman. If I remained, the Vigilantes would drive me out of town 
anyhow. 

Mr. Holmes seemed genuinely concerned. I knew there was no chance of holding a 
meeting. Now that Ben was safe, there was no sense in harassing Mr. Holmes any further. 
I consented to leave, planning to take the Owl, the 2:45 A.M train, for Los Angeles. I called 
for a taxi and drove to the station. The town was asleep, the streets deserted. 

I had just purchased my ticket and was walking towards the Pullman car when I caught 
the sound of approaching autos — the fearful sound I had first heard at the station and later at 
the hotel. The Vigilantes, of course. 

**Hurry» hurry!" someone cried; **get in quick!" 

Before I had time to make another step, I was picked up, carried to the train, and 
literallythrown into the compartment. The blinds were pullcddown and I was locked in. The 
Vigilantes had arrived and were rushing up and d jwn the platform, shouting and trying to 
board the train. The crew was on guard, refusing to let them on. There was mad yelling and 
cursing — hideous and terrifying moments till at last the train pulled out. 

We stopped at innumerable stations. Each time I peered out eagerly in the hope that 
Ben might be waiting to join me. But there was no sign of him. When I reached my apartment 
in Los Angeles, he was not there. The U.S. Grant Hotel men had lied in order to get me out 
of town! . . . 
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Ben relates details of his torture 

At ten o'clock I was called on the long-distance phone. A strange voice informed me 
that Dr. Reitman was boarding the train for Los Angeles and that he would arrive in the late 
afternoon. "His friends should bring a stretcher to the station." "Is he alive?" I shouted into 
the receiver. "Are you telling the tnidi? Is he alive?" I listened breathlessly, but there was 
no r&sponse. 

The hours dragged on as if the day would never 
pass. The wait at the station was more excruciating 
still. At last the train pulled in. Ben lay in a rear car, 
all huddled up. He was in blue overalls, his face 
deathly pale, a terrified look in his eyes. His hat 
was gone, and his hair was sticky with tar. At the 
sight of me he cried: "Oh, Mommy, Tm with you 
at last! Take me away, take me home!" 

The newspaper men besieged him with ques- 
tions, but he was too exhausted to speak. I begged 
them to leave him alone and to call later at my 
apartment. 

While helping him to undress, I was horrified 
to see that his body was a mass of bruises covered 
with blotches of tar. The letters LW.W. were 
burned into his flesh. Ben could not speak; only his 
eyes tried to convey what he had passed through. 
After partaking of some nourishment and sleeping 
several hours, he regained a litde strength. In the 
presence of a number of friends and reporters he 
told us what had happened to him. 

"When Emma and the hotel manager left the 
office to go into another room," Ben related, "I 
remained alone with seven men. As soon as the 
door was closed, they drew out revolvers. 'If you utter a sound or make a move, we'll kill 
you,' they threatened Then they gathered around me. One man grabbed my right arm, 
another the left; a third took hold of the front of my coat, another of the back, and I was led 
out into the conidor, down the elevator to the ground floor of the hotel, and out into the street 
past a uniformed policeman, and then thrown into an automobile. When the mob saw me, 
they set up a howl. The auto went slowly down the main street and was joined by another 
one containing several persons who looked like business men. This was about half past ten 
in the evening. The twenty-mile ride was frightful. As soon as we got out of town, they began 
kicking and beating me. They took turns at pulling my long hair and they stuck their fingers 
into my eyes and nose. 'We could tear your guts out,* they said, *but we promised the Chief 
of Police not to kill you. We are responsible men, property-owners, and the police are on our 
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Ben's case arouses nation-wide indignation 



side. ' When we reached the county line, the auto stopped at a deserted spot. The men formed 
a ring and told me to undress. They tore my clothes off. They knocked me down, and when 
I lay naked on the ground, they kicked and beat me until I was almost insensible. With a 
lightedcigar they burned the letters I.W.W. on my buttocks; then they poured a can of tar over 
my head and, in the absence of feathers, rubbed sage-brush on my body. One of them 
attempted to push a cane into my rectum. Another twisted my testicles. They forced me to 
kiss the flag and sing The Star Spangled Banner. When they tired of the fun, they gave me 
my underwear for fear we should meet any women. They also gave me back my vest, in order 
that I might carry my money, railroad ticket, and watch. The rest of my clothes they kept. I 
was ordered to make a speech, and then they commanded me to run the gauntlet. The 
Vigilantes lined up, and ?s I ran pas • them , each one gave me a blow or a kick. Then they let 
me go." 
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Gang Welcomes Him. 



REITMAN, THE TARRED 

ANARCHIST, COMES IN. 



DECKED in a newly-purchased outfit 
suggesting a Mexican peon, and with 
traces of tar still clinging to his seared 
features, Dr. Ben Reitman, the anarchist, 
arrived in the city last night fresh from the 
hands of San Diego vigilantes. That his 
experience with aroused public sentiment 
was not pleasant was indicated by his forlorn 
appearance, as he got off a Sanu Fe train at 
6:30 o'clock. 

A large following of anarchists and other 
undesirable human parasites congregated at 
the station to welcome the crestfallen leader, 
but the anarchists were cowed by the show of 
force and determination of the police under 
personal command of Capt. Munay . As soon 
as the train arrived the crowd of syn^athizere 
made a rush, but were held in check by the 
p>olice, and as Reitman pressed forward the 
crowd was kept nioving without allowing the 
members time to start trouble had they been 
so inclined. 

The Goldman woman was among the first 
to welcome Reitman, when his identity had 
been established. He was not at first 
recognized in his blue overalls and black 
sloudi hat, which he had found it necessary 
to buy in lieu of his ordinary street apparel. 
His face was covered with deep bums, 
showing that the hot tar applied by the angry 
vigilantes had forever marked the man. 

As Reitman and his followers were slowly 
pressed toward the street, a rqjrcscntativc of 



an evening socialisdc sheet came forward 
and after giving the high sign was welcomed 
as a brother by the I.W.W. bosses. At his 
suggestion the party entered an automobile 
provided by the management of the paper 
and was driven to the Hotel Antlers, where 
Miss Goldman had taken rooms upon her 
arrival from San Diego early yesterday 
morning. 

"Upon being taken from the Hotel Grant 
in San Diego I sought refuge in a Pullman 
sleeper,** said Miss Goldman. "I had been in 
the car but a short time when another mob 
fonned outside and for a time I believed my 
life in danger. I now know that the men were 
looking for my manager for the purpose of 
heaping indignities upon him." 

Reitman declared himself physically 
exhausted and unable to say anything except 
that he is not discouraged and will continue 
his propaganda while life lasts. One of the 
anarchist leaders volunteered the informaticKi 
that Reitman had not only been tarred and 
feathered, but had been branded with the 
letters "I.W.W." by means of a lighted cigar. 

After having been turned loose by the 
vigilantes, Reitman walked to Oceanside, 
where he spent yesterday rolling in the sand 
and surf in an effort to remove the tar and 
other crudities. He succeeded, and as he was 
anxious to join his companions in this city it 
was decided to buy the cheap jumper and 
overalls. 
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Document Thirteen 
Meeting with Lenin, 1920 



a. Excerpt from My Disillusionment in Russia by Emma Goldman (1923) 

b. Photograph of Lenin 
c. Questions presented to Lenin by Goldman and Berkman 

Context: After Emma Goldman's deportation in 1919 from the United States, she arrived in 
Soviet Russia hoping she *'would find a new-bom country, with its people wholly consecrated to 
the great task of revolutionary reconstruction." Goldman soon realized that her view of the 
Revolution was not shared by the Bolshevik leadership. In this "new" Russia, anarchists and 
other activists were denied free speech, and their organizing efforts landed them in jail. In a 
meeting with Lenin arranged by her friend Angelica Balabanova, a trusted advisor of Lenin, 
Goldman protested their treatment Disillusioned and convinced thai Lenin had betrayed the 
ideals of the Revolution, after fifteen months Goldman left Soviet Russia. 



Questions on the Document:s 

What did Emma Goldman expect to work out with the Soviet government? 

Why was an interview with Lenin important for Goldman? 

Why do you think Lenin granted Goldman an interview? 

What were Lenin's views on free speech? Why did he feel that way? 

General Questions: 

How important is the right to free speech in a society where a struggle for the economic basics of 
life is the first priority? 

What reputation does Lenin have in the former Soviet Union? 

Name recent incidents around the world where movements for free speech have developed. 
What were the outcomes? 
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Excerpt from My Disillusionment in Russia by Emma Goldman 



Chapter V 
MEETING PEOPLE 



At a conference of the Moscow Anarchists in March I first learned of the part some Anarchists 
had played in the Russian Revolution. In the July uprising of 19 17 the Kronstadt sailors were led by 
the Anarchist Yarchuck; . . .the Anarchists had participated on every front and helped to drive back the 
Allied attacks. It was the consensus of opinion that the Anarchists were always among the first to 
face fire, as they were also the most active in the reconstructive woik. One of the biggets factories 
near Moscow, which did not stop work during the entire period of the Revolution, was managed by 
an Anarchist. Anarchists were doing 
important work in the Foreign Office 
and in all other departments. I learned 
thatthe Anarchists had vinually helped 
the Bolsheviki into power. Five months 
later, in April, 1918, machine guns 
were used to destroy the Moscow 
Anarchist Club and to suppress their 
Press. ... The field had to be "cleared 
of disturbing elements/' and the Anar- 
chists were the first to suffer. Since 
then the persecution of the Anarchists 
has never ceased. 

The Moscow Anarchi st Conference 
was critical not only toward the existing 
regime, but toward its own comrades 
as well. It spoke frankly of the nega- 
tive sides of the movement, and of its 
lack of unity and cooperation during 
the revolutionary period. Later I was to learn more of the internal dissensions in the Anarchist 
movement. Before closing, the Conference decided to call on the Soviet Government to release the 
imprisoned Anarchists and to legalize Anarchist educational work. The Conference asked Alexander 
Berkman and myself to sign the resolution to that effect. It was a shock to me that Anarchists should 
ask any government to legalize their efforts, but I still believed the Soviet Government to be at least 
to some extent expressive of the Revolution. I signed the resolution, and as I was to see Lenin in a 
few days I promised to take the matter up widi him. 

The interview with Lenin was arranged by Balabanova. "You must see Hitch, talk to him about 
the things that are disturbing you and the work you would like to do," she had said. But some time 
passed before the opportunity came. At last one day Balabanova called up to ask whether I could go 
at once. Lenin had sent his car and we were quickly driven over to the Kremlin, passed without 
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Excerpt from My Disillusionment in Russia by Emma Goldman 
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question by the guards, and at last 
ushered into the workroom of the 
all-powerful president of the 
People*s Commissars. 

When wc entered Lenin held a 
copy of the brochure Trial and 
Speeches^ in his handsi I had 
given my only copy to Balabanova, 
who had evidently sent the booklet 
on ahead ofus to Lenin. One of his 
first questions was, "When could 
the Social Revolution be expected 
in America?" I had been asked the 
question repeatedly before, but I 
was astounded to hear it from 
Lenin. It seemed incredible that a 
man of his information should 
know so little about conditions in 
America. •.. 

I broached the subject of the 
Anarchists in Russia. I showed 
him a letter I had received from 
Martens, the Soviet representative 
in America, shortly before my de- 
portation. Martens asserted that 
the Anarchists in Russia enjoyed 
full freedom of speech and Press. 
Since my arrival I found scores of 
Anarchists in prison and their Press 
suppressed. 1 explained that I could 
not think of working with the Soviet Government so long as my comrades were in prison for opinion *s 
sake. I also told him of the resolutions of the Moscow Anarchist Conference. He listened patiently 
and promised to bring the matter to the attention of his party, "But as to free speech/* he remarked, 
"that is, of course, a bourgeois notion. There can be no free speech in a revolutionary period. We 
have the peasantry against us because we can give them nothing in return for their bread. We will 
have them on our side when we have something to exchange. Then you can have all the free speech 
you want — but not now. Recentiy wc needed peasants to cart some wood into the city. They 
demanded salt. We thought we had no salt, but tiien we discovered seventy poods in Moscow in one 
of our warehouses. At once the peasants were willing to cart tiie wood. Your comrades must wait 
until we can meet the needs of the peasants. Meanwhile, they should work with us. 

Free speech, free Press, the spiritual achievements of centuries, what were they to this man? A 
Puritan, he was sure his scheme alone could redeem Russia. Those who served his plans were right, 
the others could not be tolerated. 

^TrialandSpeccUsofAltxanderBerkmcmandEmmaGoldmanbeforethe^^ 
Mother Earth Publishing Co., New York. 
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Questions presented to Lenin in 1920 by Goldman 
and Berkman about the persecution of anarchists. 
(Central Forty Archives of the Insutuie of Marnrm-Leninism, Moscow) 



Topic Two: Freedom of Expression 
Suggested Activities 



Read the First Amendment. In your own words, what does it mean? 

Find contemporary political cartoons or create your own that portray a group using direct action as 
a political tactic. After seeing such canoons are you more or less sympathetic to the group? If you 
were drawing a cartoon of this group would you make any changes in the cartoon? 

See what your textbook says about anarchism. Is this definition similar to or different from 
descriptions of anarchism found in these documents? Find out about Henry David Thoreau, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Thomas Jefferson, and John Brown. Relate their thoughts and actions to the 
philosophy of anarchism. 

Locate contemporary images that illustrate the concept, "freedom of expression.'' For example, 
posters, magazine ads> cartoons. Discuss your findings in class. Draw an illustration of your 
own. 

Analyze at least two editorials on any topic. Do you think these opinions are objective? Why or 
why not? Use these examples as models for writing your own editorial on a topic that interests 
you. 

Find newspaper articles that address the question of free speech today. Debate the opposing 
positions presented by the press. 

Divide students into groups. One group reviews the documents for arguments in favor of 
unlimited free speech; the other for arguments for limitations on free speech. Then» in debating 
team format, discuss the issues. 

Choose a document on any topic in this section to compare and contrast opposing views (i.e., 
Lenin's view of free speech vs. die view held by Alexander Berkinan and Emma Goldman). 
Identify die bias in each. 

Identify times and places in American history when free speech was at issue: for example, 
opposition to America's involvement in war, the abolitionist movement; birth control; Berkeley free 
speech movement; Nazi parade in Skokie, Illinois; Lenny Bruce; consumer warning labels on 
music recordings; rap musicians; die Industrial Workers of the World (IWW), the Ku Klux Klan, 
communists. What were the circumstances surrounding the incidents? What similarities ^pcar in 
these examples? What differences? 

Create a dramatic reading of die San Diego incident. 

Research the following Supreme Court decisions on free speech: Alien and Sedition Acts (1798); 
Schenck v. U.S. (1919)- Tinker v. Des Moines Community School District (1969); Bethel . 
School District No. 403 v. Fraser, 478 U.S. 675 (1986); Hazelwood School District v. 
Kuhlmeier, 484 U.S. 260 (1988). 

(continued, next page) 



Topic Two Suggested Activities, continued 

Conduct a mock trial based on the Supreme Court decisions (Tinker, Fraser, and Hazelwood as 
cited above) on which the following scenarios are based: 

a. Students in a public high school wear black arm bands to class to protest the United 
States' involvement in the Gulf War. The school board orders the students to remove the bands or 
be expelled. Is the right of the students to wear arm bands protected by the First Amendment? 

b. A high school senior was suspended for delivering a nomination speech that included an 
explicit sexual term to describe his candidate. The senior was suspended. He argued that his 
speech caused no disruption and was protected by the First Amendment Was the student's 
suspension an abuse of his First Amendment rights? 

c. A high school principal censored articles in the school paper dealing with the effects of 
divorce on students and with student pregnancies on the grounds that he was obliged to protect 
their privacy. The student editors claimed the principal violated their First Amendment rights of 
freedom of the press. Was the principal's decision in violation of the First Amendment? 
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TOPIC THREE 

Women's Rishts 



BESTCSSFVAVAILABU 



TOPIC THREE: Women's Rights 



Views on women's rights are examined in these documents, revealing both Emma Goldman's 
public statements and her personal experience in attempting to live out her ideals. They include: 

Marriage — as experienced in the laie nineteenth and early twentieth centuries and the 
particular limits it imposed on wonen. 

Motherhood — defining parental roles and social responsibility for childrearing. 
Love — definitions of the emotion of love, the nature of jealousy. 

Sexuality — ^the fight for birth control information, interest in free love outside of marriage, 
acceptance of varieties of sexual preference. 

Suffrage — a critique of the limited potential of women's voting rights as a means of 
attaining power. 

• Women in the public sphere — ^attempts to expand women's opportunities outside the home. 



Background to ihe documents: In tum-of-the-century America, Emma Goldman raised "the 
sex question" in public lectures and debates. She advocated a vision of love as liberating, 
transforming, and free. Through newspaper interviews, private letters, speeches, and a striking 
photograph, students will learn how Goldman's commitment to the concept of freedom for the 
individual applied to women. Documents Fourteen and Fifteen present Goldman's view that 
marriage inhibits, rather than enhances love and creates jealousy. 

In a period in which it was unlawful to speak about birth control, Goldman was one of its first 
public advocates. Documents Sixteen and Seventeen illustrate Goldman's assertion that women 
have a right to control their bodies. Like Margaret Sanger, Goldman was arrested for speaking out 
on this issue. She utilized the pubHcity about the harsh response of the authorities in suppressing 
her talks to focus attention on the movement. The final document, on women's suffrage, reveals 
her opinion that the campaign for the vote was basically a middle-class movement limited in its 
scope and a strategy neither for true liberation nor for the'purification of the current political 
system. 
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Document Fourteen 



Interview with Emma Goldman, 
"What is There in Anarchy for Woman?" 
5/- Louis Post-Dispatch, October 24, 1897 

Context: This 1897 interview given to the Sl Louis Post-Dispatch illustrates Goldman's ideas or. 
love and marriage. She identified with the new ideas about free love that were circulating. For 
believers in free love, female sexual satisfaction, inside and outside of marriage, was considered 
natural and desirable. Goldman's willmgness to voice *'the unspeakable'' stimulated both shock 
and fascination in mainstream America, as evident in the steady stream of front-page newspaper 
coverage she received. 



Questions on the document: 

Why did Goldman see marriage as a repressive institution for women? for men? 
What aspects of the institution of marriage would be problematic for an anarchist? 
What did the reporter think about Goldman? 

What were Goldman's feeUngs about monogamy (loving one person exclusively)? 
Did she think that women could have a home and family and still be fiw? 
How would children be raised if Goldman's vision of anarchism became a reality? 
Do you think Goldman's definition of love is at its basis "selfish" or "selfless'*? 

General Questions: 

Do you agree or disagree with Goldman's assertion that: "No one can control the affections, 
therefore there should be no jealousies.** 

Is there such a thing as equality in marriage? In your opinion, what ingredients are needed to 
create an equal marriage? 

Discuss your thoughts on these or other contemporary issues of love and mairiage: domestic 
partnerships, palimony suits, divorce rates, child custody, non-marital sex. 
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Document Fifteen 



a. Excerpt from Goldman's Lecture, 
"Jealousy — Its Cause and Possible Cure" (1915) 

b. 1915 handbill advertising Goldman lecture series 

c. Excerpts from Goldman's personal letters to Ben Reitman 

d. Photograph of Ben Reitman 

Context: Ben Reitman was Emma Goldman's lover and manager. Her intense, passionate attraction to 
Ben, who had many affairs, made her jealous. Her jealousy conflicted with her belief in free love. 
Unable to live up to her belief, she said "I have no right to speak of Freedom when I myself have be- 
come an abject slave in my love." 



Questions on the document: 

Do you agree with Goldman that jealousy is not "inborn"? Is it a feeling people can "cure"? 
Do you agree with Goldman that males and females become jealous for different reasons? 
What emotions does Emma express in her letters to Ben? How do these emotions conflict with her 
belief in free love? 

What specific words from the letters illustrate how Goldman's feelings of jealousy affected her self- 
image? 

Goldman once wrote, "the world would stand aghast that I, Emma Goldman, the strong revolutionist,... 
the one who has defied laws and convention, should have been as helpless as a shipwrecked crew on a 
foaming ocean." On the issue of love, why do you think she hid her private agony from her audience? 

General Questions: 

Goldman discusses the issue of jealousy in love relationships. How would you describe how jealousy 
arises in friendships, families, and at school? 

How can the private letters of a public figure contribute to a more complete understanding of that per- 
son? 
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fiifi <$0m 

Wh« will d«!ivcr • S«rica of Laetvrct in 
PortUnd on VtUl Subiccu tl 

Portland, Subject and Dates: 

Syndoif. August Isl, 3 P. M. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF ANARCHISM 

Sunday, Augxat 1st, 8 P. M. 

THE "POWER" OF BILLY SUNDAY 

Monday. Avfust 2nri. 9 P, M. 

MISCONCEPTIONS OF FREE LOVE 

Tu€s4ay. August 3rd. 8 P. M. 

FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE-Thc Intel- 
lectual Storm Center of Europe 

Wadnuday. August 4th, 8 P, M. 

JEALOUSY-Its Cause and Powible Cure 

THundcy. Avguxf Sih. 8 P. M, 

ANARCHISM AND LITERATURE 

Friday. August 6ih, 8 P, M, 

THE BIRTH CONTROL (Why and 
How Small Famtiies Are Desirable) 

Saturday, Augtat 7th. 8 P, M, 

THE INTERMEDIATE SEX (A Dis- 
cussion of Homosexuality } 

Sunday, August 8th. 3 P. M. 

WAR AND THE SACRED RIGHT OF 
PROPERTY 

Sunday, Auffust 8th. 8 P. M. 

VARIETY OR MONO GAMY- WHICH? 

AAM1MION %M C t WT* 

• tteturM WiU MOTHER GARTa SuWripU«D't3.50 

ScanMan Sociattst HaH <^»<ti 



1915 handbill (Holzwarth Collection. 
University of California, Santa 
Barbara) 



Jealousy — lis Cause and Possible Cure 



The most prevalent evil of our mutilated love-life is jealousy, often described as the "green-eyed 
monster" who lies, cheats, betrays, and kills. The popular notion is that jealousy is inborn and therefore 
can never be eradicated from the human heart. This idea is a convenient excuse for those who lack 
ability and willingness to delve into cause and effect.... 

There are other factors in jealousy: the conceit of the male and the envy of the female. The male in 
naatters sexual is an imposter, a braggart, who forever boasts of his exploits and success with women. 
He insists on playing the part of a conqueror, since he has been told that women want to be conquered, 
that they love to be seduced. Feeling himself the only cock in the barnyard.. ..he feels mortally wounded 
in his conceit and arrogance the moment a rival appears on the scene — the scene, even among so-called 
refined men, continues to be woman's sex love, which must belong to only one master.... 

In the case of woman, economic fear for herself and children and her petty envy of every other 
woman who gains grace in the eyes of her supporter invariably create jealousy. In justice to woman be 
it said that for centuries past, physical attraction was her only stock in trade, therefore she must needs 
become envious of the charm and value of other women as threatening her hold upon her precious 
property. 

I hold that every man and woman can help to cure jealousy. The first step towards this is a recogni- 
tion that they are neither the owners nor controllers nor dictators over the sex functions of the wife or the 
husband.. ..Whatever we attempt to hold by force, by jealous threats or see :s, through spying and 
snooping, through mean tricks and soul tonures, is not wonh keeping.... 

Jealousy is indeed a poor medium to secure love, but it is a secure medium to destroy one's self- 
respect. For jealous people, like dope-fiends, stoop to the lowest level and in the end inspire only disgust 
and loathing.... 

All lovers do well to leave the doors of their love wide open. When love can go and come without 
fear of meeting a watch-dog, jealousy will rarely take root because it will soon learn that where there are 
no locks and keys there is no place for suspicion and distrust, two elements upon which jealousy thrives 
and prospers. 

Excerpted from a draft of Goldman's lecture "Jealousy-^ts Cause and Possible 
Cure" housed at the New York Public Library. 
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Original letters housed at the University of Illinois at Chicago Library. 



Brf^'ii' ^i^'"-^'^.^ (*.vTi(r p^'" 



MOTHER EARTH 

•9CIAI. •CIKNCK AHQ UltHAIU^t 

' A10 1A>T IJtN STKICT ' 



tilW Y0nK< - • 



r. 

? 



e^jcpfa/K^ ^ c^m^fK^^ koid'a^ ok to ^oa^ f who Ke^e^ cfan^ 

to aK^OK€^, Tkat ex^ff^aiK^ ^^^^ e^e^^ mmoK (f^oaU 

posse^e at tk'^^ e^cia^m 0^ m^e^^, Ok^ p^ed^e, don't 

^iiye* m ^our ossardKC^^ f do not lef/e^/'C in tkm, 
(Enuna Goldman to Ben Reitman, December [14?], 190[9]) 
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Document Sixteen 



Goldman Letter to the Press on "birth control and the necessity of imparting 
knowledge on this most vital question'' (1916) 

(from the International Institute of Social History, Amsterdam) 

Context: An early advocate of birth control, Goldman addressed large audiences on the subject 
Because dissemination of birth control information was forbidden by the Comstock Law, anyone 
who chose to speak out on the subject risked arrest, imprisonment, and fines. A few days after her 
arrest in New York City on February 11, 1916, Goldman wrote a letter to the press staung her 
position. 



Questions on the document: 

Describe what happened to Emma Goldman when she gave a lecture on birth control. 
Why was her lecture considered illegal? 

What did Emma Goldman mean when she referred to Anthony Comstock? 

Why do you think Goldman began her letter by trying to separate her reputation as an anarchist 

from her activities on behalf of the birth control movement? 

What do you think of Goldman's idea that people have a right to break or get rid of a law when it 
has outgrown time and necessity? 

General Questions: 

Is it illegal today to speak publicly on the topic of birth control? Abortion? 

Is it illegal today to have an abortion? What are the moral and political arguments for and against 

abortion rights? 

If you were in favor of affectmg abortion laws, what tactics would you use to sway public 
opinion? 

Do you think that planned parentiiood organizations should be required to inform parents when a 
minor seeks birth control devices? 

Do you think that the government should play a role in legislating women's reproductive 
functions? Why or why not? 
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MOTHER Earth Pubuishing AssocrATiON* 

to Bait IttTH »TMIBT 
Hmw YOMN 



AiAianni 



9t §»»mmm9mt r 



Uy dear Bin- 

In Tlew of tha fact that the Birth Control question ie 
now dominant before the American publlo, I hope that you will not 
permit your prejudloe againut anarchies and myeelf as ite exponent to 
rofuae sie fair play. I haTo ll7od and worked In New York City for 
twent/rfive years. On more than one occasion I have been misrepre- 
aented in tho preos and anarch! sni has been made to appear hideous and 
ridiculous. I am not complaining; I am nerely stating a fact which 
yoU| I am sure, know as well as I. 

But now the question involved in my arreet which took 
laue Fridayi February 11th and which is to be heard Uonday^ February 
Bth is birth control, a world wide movement sponsored and supported 
by tho greatest men and women through Europe and Amerioai such as 
Prof. August Forel, Havelock ElliS) aeorge Bernard Shaw, H. G. Well8| 
Dr. JDrysdale in Europe and in Am-i;rica by l^rof. Jacobl^ Dr. Robinson 
and muny others. A inoven>ont which has originated in minds of people 
who were both scientific and hu^manltarlani and which at the present 
time is backed by sciencei aociology and economic necessity. Certainly 
you will not refuse me a hearing in behalf of such an issue. 

1 have lectured on birth control for years; many times in 
ITew York and other cities, before representative audiences. At almost 
every meeting plain ulothes men were present taking copious notes. 
It was therefore no eucret that I am sponooring birth control and the 
necessity of imparting knowledge on this most vital question. 

Friday, February 4th ^ I again delivered this lecture in 
Forward Hall, Kew York, v/hon three thousand people attempted to crowd 
the place. As a result of this popular clamor for knowledge on birth 
control » another meeting was arranged for Tuesday, February 6th at 
the Hew Star Casino. Again an eager throng attended. ^Iha meeting 
was orderly and everything went off as peacefully and intelligently aa 
on all other occasiono wh&n I lecture if not interfered with by the 
police. Then on Friday, February llth. Just as I was about to enter 
the Forward Kail to deliver a lecture on Atheism, a subject which has 
no bearing at all upon birth control, I was arx*ested| taken to a 
filthy station house, then hustled into a patrol wagon, rushed to the 
Clinton Street Jail, there searched in the moat vulgar manner by a 
course looking; matron In tho piesonce of two detectives, a thing 
which would outrage the niost hardened criminal « Then I wae looked 
up in a cell until ray bondsman released me on five hundred dollars 
ball. 

Uow all this was unnecessary in as much as I am too well 
known In the country to run away. Besides, one who has stood the 
brunt for an ideal for twenty-five years is not likbly to run away. 
A suxnmono would have been enough. But beoause I happen to be Emma 
Goldman and the exponent of Anarchlem, the whole brutality of the 




MIAMUAATCAI f •» AMAAONllT LiTCflATUit 



Tii.. «IM NAflkCM 



MOTHKR EARTH PUBUftHIHO AMOCIATION 



aO KAtr IllTN tmCKT 
NKW YORK 



•8- 

V«w York polloe had to 1>9 amployad in dealing with mo^ whloh only 

foes to proTO that aTorythlng else in eoolaty advancae except the 
olloe Department. I oonfeea I vae oreduloue enough to helleve that 
•oae change had taken place since my last arrest in New York Cityi 
which was in 1006, but I discovered iqy mistake. 

HotTQTeri this le not vital , hut what is of importance and 
that which I hopa you will place before your leaders is the faot that 
the methods of pereeoution of the part of the reactionary element in 
lew York City in relation to &ny modern idea pertaining to birth 
control have evidently not ended with the death of Anthony Comstook. 
His successori wanting to ingratiate himself, is leaving nothing undone 
to make any Intelligent dlacueuion of that vital BMbJect pOBoible. 
Unfortunately, ho and tlie police are evidently rol aware that birth 
control has rcachtd such dlmensione that no amount of persecution and 
petty chicanery can halt its swreep. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that whatever may he 
tile law on birth control, those like myself who are disseminating 
knowledge along that line are not doinc so becauae of personal gain 
or baoauae we consider it loid or obsc^'iie. We do it because we know 
the deaparate condition air.ong the riasecs of workers and even pro- 
fessional people, when they cannot meet the demands of numerous 
children. It is upon that ground that I mean to make my fight when 
I go into court. Unl.esa I am very much mletakeni I em sustained in 
my contention by tha fundamental principles in America, namely, that 
when a law ha:) out;:rown time and necessity ^ it must go and the 
only way to get rid of the law. lo to awaken the public to the fact 
that it hae outlived its purpocos und that is preclnely what I have 
heen doing and mean to do in the future* 

I am planning 'a compai^ n of publicity through a large 
meeting in Carnegie Hall nnd thj'our.h overy other channel that will 
reach the i);telllGf r.t American putdic to the fact that while I am not 
partlcular3y anxlouc to r!" lo Jr.ll, I nhculd yet bo glad to do so, If 
thereby I can add my might to the Importance of birth control and the 
wiping off our antiquated 3eiw upon the utatute^ 

Hoping ihat you will not refuse to acquaint your readers 
with the faots set forth here. 



Sincerely yours, 



Document Seventeen 



Photograph of Goldman speaking on birth controU 
Union Square, New York City, May 20, 1916 



Context. Emma Goldman and other birth control advocates distributed twenty thousand circulars 
on the day this photograph was taken. Although Goldman had been airested previously for 
distributing birth control information, she continued to agitate on the issue, organizing mass 
meetings in halls and, as this photograph shows, in the open air. 



Questions on the document: 
Read the photograph: 

What is going on? 

What is the speaker using for a platform? 
Where is the gathering? 
Who are the people listening to her? 
Where are the women? 

What does this photograph say about Goldman's personality? 

Can the photograph tell you anything about the attitude of the crowd? 

Does this appear to be a legal gathering? 

General Questions: 

How is your conception of an historical figure or event affected when you see a photograph of that 
person or event? Can you name examples of photographs that have influenced your view of 
history? 
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Document Eighteen 

a. Excerpt from "Woman Suffrage" 
in Anarchism and Other Essays by Emma Goldman (1910) 

b. New York Times headline, "Suffrage Army Out on Parade" (1912) 

Context: Female suffirage was a major refomi goal of the Progressive Era. Emma Goldman, 
however, did not believe that the ballot would secure equality for women. She rejected the idea, 
which many suffragists held, that by voting women would clean up politics. 



Questions on the document: 

Is Goldman opposed to women gaining the right to vote? 

What does she say about the idea that women wiU "purify'* politics and government? 
Why docs she describe the suffrage movement as a "parlor affair'7 
Does Goldman see equality within the suffrage movement? Explain. 
If you were a suffragist, how would you answer Goldman's criticism? 

General Questions: 

In your school, arc there an equal number of males and females in elected offices? What positions 
do the females hold? the males? 

If a candidate in your school ran a campaign focused on women's issues, what would those issues 
be? 

Would a candidate's gender influence your decision to support him or her? 
Is there such a thing as a "woman's vote'*? How would you define it? 
How would more women in public office make a difference? 
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Excerpt from ^^oman SufTnige^^ by Emma G(rfdman (1910) 
Published in Anarchism and Other Essays. 



The poor, stupid, free American citizen! Free to starve, free to tramp the highways of this great 
country, he enjoys universal suffrage, and, by that right, he has forged chains about his limbs. The reward 
that he receives is stringent labor laws prohibiting the right of boycott, of picketing, in fact, of everything, 
except the right to be robbed of the fruits of his labor. Yet all these disastrous results of the twentieth-century 
fetich have taught woman nothing. But, then, woman will purify politics, we are assured. 

Needless to say, I am not opposed to woman 
suffrage on the conventional ground that she is not 
equal to it I see neither physical, psychological, nor 
mental reasons why woman should not have the equal 
right to vote with man. But that can not possibly blind 
me to the absurd notion that woman will accomplish 
that wherein man has failed. If she would not make 
things worse, she certainly could not make them 
better. To assume, therefore, that she would succeed 
in purifying something which is not susceptible of 
purification, is to credit her with suf>ematural powers. 
Since woman's greatest misfortune has been that she 
was looked upon as either angel or devil, her true 
salvation lies in being placed on earth; namely, in 
being considered human, and therefore subject la all 
human follies and mistakes. Are we, then, to believe 
tliat two errors will make ight? Are we to assume 
that the poison ab-eady inherent in politics will be 
decreased, if women were to enter the political arena? 
The most ardent suffragists would hardly maintain 
such a folly 

The American suffrage movement has been, 
until very recentiy, altogether a parlor affair, abso- 
lutely detached from the economic needs of the people. 
Thus Susar B. Anthony, no doubt an exceptional type 
cf woman, v/as not only indifferent but antagonistic to 
labor; no^ did she hesitate to manifest her antagonism 
when, ill \ 369, she advised women to take the places 
of striking printers in New York.f I do not know whetlier her attitude had changed before her death. 

There are, of course, some suffragists who are affiliated with workingwomen — the Women *s Trade 
Union League, for instance; but they are a small minority, and their activities are essentially economic. The 
rest look upon toil as a just provision of Providence. What would become of the rich, if not for the poor? 
What would become of these idle, parasitic ladies, who squander raorc in a week than their victims earn in 
a year, if not for the eighty nruUion wage-workers? Equality, who ever heard of such a thing? 



SUFFRAGE ARMY 
OUT ON PARADE 

Perhaps 10,000 Women and 
Men Sympathizert Htroh 
for the Caute. 

STREETS PACKED FOR THEM 

Chitrs for the Womtn and Some 
Cood-Natur«d Jtttlng at 
thi Mtn. 

AGED LEADERS APPLAUDED 

They Red« In riowcr*9tdtcktrf Ct^* 
rlagat — Woman en Horiaback and 
"Jaan of Arc" Win Plaudlta. 



New York Times, May 5. 1912 



t Equal Suffrage^ Dr. Helen A. Sumner. 



Topic Three: Women's Rights 
Suggested Activities 



Assign roles and act out the interview from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch (Document Fourteen). 

Pretend you are Emma Goldman ou a talk show. Comment on the institution of marriage today. 

Write a letter to Goldman about the changes that have occurred in the institution of marriage since 
her time. 

Research the Comstock Law. Find out how it was used to stop the dissemination of birth control 
information. 

Identify contemporary pro-choice and anti-abortion organizations. Gather news articles 
summarizing their arguments for and against a woman's right to control her reproductive life. 
Hold a debate. 

Research laws regulating a man's reproductive rights. 

Find out what medical, sociological, and economic arguments in favor of birth control were used 
in 19i6> Compare and contrast arguments for and against birth control presented in the early years 
of the century with today's arguments on abortion. 

Use the documents on Goldman to compare and contrast her ideas and actions with another 
prominent woman of the Progressive Era: for example, labor leader Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, social 
worker Jane Addams, African-American journalist Ida B. Wells Bamett, Jewish labor organizer 
Rose Schneiderman. 

Fmd out more about the ideas of birth control pioneers, including Havelock Ellis, Olive Schreiner, 
Dr. Dorothy Bocker, Dr. Hannah Stone, Helen Keller, Margaret Sanger. 

Students role play one of the above-listed personalities of their choice. Hold a forum in the class in 
which audience members ask questions of each personality addressing such issues as love, 
marriage, female equality, sexuality, suffrage. 
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TOPIC FOUR 

Anti-Militarism 




TOPIC FOUR: Anti-Militarism 



These documents highlight the nationwide debates that preceded U.S. entry into World War 1. 
They examine: 

• Preparedness — the buildup of American armed forces, thought by some to be 
insurance against war, but in fact the prelude to intervention in the European war. 

• Conscription — the involuntary induction into mihtary service which antiwar activists 
campaigned against. 

• Militarism — military buildup in times of war and peace and the conesponding 
glorification of a military spirit. 

Background to the documents: Emma Goldman opposed involuntary military service in part 
because of her childhood experiences in Czarist Russia where state officials periodically seized 
young men off the streets to serve in the army, and also because she was an anarchist who believed 
in free choice in all aspects of life. By 1917, she was vigorously involved in fighting America's 
march toward war. Goldman believed Woodrow Wilson's campaign to prepare the United Stales 
for war would resuh in a militarized America. Goldman even attacked Wilson's position of 
neutrality, stating: 'It is not enough to claim being neutral; a neutrality which sheds crocodile tears 
with one eye and keeps the other riveted upon the profits from war supplies and war loans is not 
neutrality." She protested the involuntary drafting of young men into the military. Her anti- 
conscription activities led to her arrest, imprisonment, and, ultimately, her deportation. The 
following documents illustrate Goldman's opposition to conscription, her concerns about militar>' 
buildup, and the orga lized effons to oppose conscription. 
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Document Nineteen 



a. Excerpt from Goldman's lecture/pamphlet: 
"Preparedness: The Road to Universal Slaughter" (1915) 

b. World War I propaganda poster 

c. Political cartoon by Robert Minor (1917) 

Context: President Woodrow Wilson initiated a program of military preparedness despite his intent to 
keep the United States out of World War I. He held that preparedness, the building up of America's 
military might, was the best insurance against America's entry into the conflict. Goldman, on the otlier 
hand, saw preparedness as the inevitable road to war. 

Questions on the document: 

Why was war the inevitable result of military preparedness according to Emma Goldman? 
What graphic images does she use to describe preparedness? 

Why does Goldman call America a melting pot? Does the concept of American nationalism conflict 
with this idea? 

What were the economic and social effects of military preparedness? 

Based on her observations in Europe at that time, how does Goldman frame her fears for America's 
future? 

From Goldman's perspective, how do German and American militarism differ? 

Why does Goldman criticize President Woodrow Wilson more than former president Theodore 

Roosevelt? 

What did the phrase, "America for the Americans" mean, and which of the groups mentioned in 
Goldman's essay rallied in support of this slogan? 

General Questions: 

Does a nation's military strength promote or prevent it fiom going to war? 

Is it unpatriotic to actively resist U.S. involvement in a war? What factors influence your judgment? 
What groups gain and what groups lose from militarism? 

C^n you give examples of times and places when military buildup has led to war? When it has pre- 
vented war? 

In times of war, can a democratic government justify limiting First Amendment rights of free speech in 
the name of national security? 
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Excerpt from "Preparedness: The Road to Universal Slaughter" 

by Emma Goldman (1915) 




WHICH 
KLAYS 
OUR WAR 
INDUSTMES 
B 

m£ IN 



Ammunition! Ammunition! O, Lord, thou who 
rulest heaven and earth, thou God of love, of 
mercy and of justice, provide us with enough 
ammunition to destroy our enemy. Such is the 
prayer which is ascending daily to the Christian 
heaven. Just like cattle, panic-stricken in the face 
of fire, throw themselves into the very flames, so 
all of the European people have fallen over each 
other into the devouring flames of the furies of 
war, and America, pushed to the very brink by 
unscrupulous politicians, by ranting demagogues, 
and by military sharks, is preparing for the same 
terrible feat... 

America 5", essentially the melting pot. 
No national unit composing it is in a position to 
boast of superior race purity, particular historic 
mission, or higher culture. Yet the jingoes and 
war speculators are filling the air with the 
sentimental slogan of hypocritical nationalism, 
"America for Americans," "America first, last, 
and all the time/' This cry has caught the popular 
fancy from one end of the counny to another. In 
order to maintain America, military preparedness 
must be engaged in at once. A billion dollars of 
the people's sweat and blood is to be expended 
for dieadnaughts and submarines for the army 
and the navy, all to protect this precious America. 

The pathos of it all is that the America which is to be protected by a huge military force is not the 
America of the people, but that of the privileged class; the class which robs and exploits the masses, and 
controls their lives from the cradle to the grave. No les:; pathetic is it that so few people realize that 
preparedness never leads to peace, but that it is indeed the road to universal slaughter... 

Since the war began, miles of paper and oceans of ink have been used to prove the barbarity, the 
cruelty, the oppression of Prussian militarism. Conservatives and radicals alike are giving their support 
to the Allies for no other reason than to help crush that militarism, in the presence of which, they say, 
there can be no peace or progress in Europe. But thougn America grows fat on the manufacture of 
munitions and war loans to the Allies to help crush Prussians the same cry is now being raised in 
Americ. which, if carried into national action, would build up an American militarism far more terrible 
than German or Prussitin militarism could ever be, and that because nowhere in the world has capitalism 
become so brazen in its greed and nowhere is the state so ready to kneel at the feet of capital. 

Like a plague, the mad spirit is sweeping the country, infesting the clearest heads and staunchesi 
hearts with the deathly germ of militarism. National security leagues, with cannon as their emblem of 



III the first seven months after Amenca's 
entrance into this war for human freedom, 
enemy agitators in our midst caused 28:J.402 
workers to lose 6,285,519 days of production. 
Our war industries were heavily liandicapped 
by this unpatriotic stnle. 

L£TUSALLPULLTaQETHER 
TOWINTHEWARaUICKLY 



Wartime propaganda poster 
(Stale Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison) 



protection, naval leagues with women in their lead have sprung up all over the country, women who 
boast of representing the gentler sex, women who in pain and danger bring forth life and yet are ready to 
dedicate it to the Moloch War. Americanization societies with well known liberals as members, they 
who but yesterday decried the patriotic clap-trap of to-day, are now lending themselves to befog the 

minds of the people and to help build up the same 





destructive institutions in America which they are 
directly and indirectly helping to pull down in 
Germany — militarism, the destroyer of youth, the 
raper of women, the annihilator of the best in the 
race, the very mower of life. 

Even Woodrow Wilson, who not so long 
ago indulged in the phrase, "A nation too proud 
to fight,*' who in the beginning of the war ordered 
prayers for peace, who in his proclamations 
spoke of the necessity of watchful waiting, even 
he has been whipped into line. He has now 
joined his worthy colleagues in the jingo move- 
ment, echoing their clamor for preparedness and 
their howl of '^America for Americans." The 
difference between Wilson and Roosevelt is this: 
Roosevelt , a bom bully, uses the club' Wilson, 
the historian, the college professor, wears the 
smooth polished university mask, but underneath 
it he, like Roosevelt, has but one aim, to serve the 
big interests, to add to those who arc growing 
phenomenally rich by the manufacture of military 
supplies... 

That which has driven the masses of Europe 
into the trenches and to the battlefields is not 
their inner longing for war, it must be traced to 
the cut-throat competition for military equipment, 
for more efficient armies, for larger warships, for 
more powerful cannon. You cannot build up a standing army and then throw it back into a box like tin 
soldiers. Armies equipped to the teeth with weapons, with highly developed instruments of murder and 
backed by their military interests, have their own dynamic functions. We have but to examine into die 
nature of militarism to realize the truism of this contention. 

Militarism consumes the strongest and most productive elements of each nation. Militarism 
swallows the largest part of the national revenue. Almost nothing is spent on education, an, literature 
and science compared with the amount devoted to militarism in times of peace, while in times of war 
everything else is set at naught; all life stagnates, all effort is curtailed; the very sweat and blood of tlie 
masses arc used to feed this insatiable monster — militarism. Under such circumstances, it must become 
more arrogant, more aggressive, more bloated with its own importance. If for no other reason, it is out 
of surplus energy that militarism must act to remain alive; therefore it will seek an enemy or create one 
artificially. In this civilized purpose and method, militarism is sustained by the state, protected by the 
laws of the land, fostered by the home and the school, and glorified by public opinion. Iji other words, 
the function of militarism is to kill. It cannot live except through murder. 



'At last I have found the ideal soldier who will keep quiet and 
carry out orders without arguing.* 
Cartoon by Robert Minor from Golos Truda 
(Retrograde October 27. J9J7) 
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Document Twenty 
Mother Earth Cover by Man Ray, 1914 



Context: Man Ray (Emmai^uel Radnitsky) was a modem school artist Like Emma Goldman, he 
took an antiwar position. His antiwar cartoons appeared in her Mother Earth maga2dne. 



Questions on the document: 

Examine this coven What military conflict is being depicted? Do you sec a flag? What people are 
shown? What do you think the artist meant by: the crucifix symbol, the prisoners, the bars? How 
do you interpret this cartoon? 

How does this drawing serve to illustrate arguments made by Goldman in the pamphlet, 
^'Preparedness: The Road to Universal Slaughter**? 




mOTHER ESRTH 



Vol. I jr. September, 1914 JWo. 7 
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Document Twenty-One 

No-Conscription League Manifesto, 1917 

(from Records of the Department of War and Military Intelligence Division, 
Record Group 165, National Archives) 



Contexn Once the United States entered World War I in April 1917, President Wilson signed a 
Draft Bill setting June 4th as Registration Day for men aged twenty-one to thirty-one. Emma 
Goldman and her colleague Alexander Berionan helped organize the No-Conscription League 
which held a series of antiwar rallies to discourage young men from registering for the draft 
There follows a copy of the manifesto that the group circulated to over 100,0(X) people. On June 
15, 1917, Goldman and Berkman were arrested and charged with conspiracy to obstruct the draft. 
After they were found guilty, the judge sentenced them to two years in prison and recommended 
their deportation once they had served their sentence. 



Questions on the document: 

What is the man in this illustradon doing? What statement is he making through his actions? 
According to the manifesto: what is a conscientious objector? How does the conscription of 
citizens into the military threaten individual liberty? What group gains and what group loses from 
conscription? 

General Questions: 

In addition to the points made in the No-Conscription League platform, what other reasons might 
justify refusing to serve in the military? 

In which other American wars were men conscripted to fight? Has the United States been the only 
country to have conscientious objectors? 

Todzy, what is the government position toward conscientious objectors? 

Research newspapers and magazines to learn about the experience of conscientious objectors 

during the Gulf War or the Vietnam War, Does the strength of public support or opposition to 

wars influence Uie decision-making p?xx:ess of conscientious objectors and their subsequent 

treatment? 
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NO CONSCRIPTFON! 



CONSCRIPTION . 
h&A DOW b«como 
A fact in tbia 
country. It took Elng* 
land fully 18 monthj 
•iter ih» engaged in 
tlie war to impofe com- ' 
puI«ory military scrrice 
on her people. It was 
left for "free" America 
to paia a conscription 
fain gix wecki after ihe 
declared war agatmt 
Germany. 

Wliat becomes of the patriotic bo&st of America to 
have entered the European war in behalf of thm prio- 
Gple of democracy? But that ia not alL ^E];ery couzw 
try in Europe has recognized th« right of conscientioua 
objectors — of men who refuse to engage in war on the 
ground that they are opposed to taking life. Yet thia 
democratic country makes no such provision for those 
who will not commit murder at the behest of the war 
profiteers. Thus the "land of the free and the home of 
the brave'' is ready to coerce free men into the military 
yoke. 

No one to whom the fundamental principle of 
liberty and justice b more than an idle pbrase, can help 
realize that the patriotic clap-trap co^ shouted by 
press, pulpit and the authorities, betrays a des- 
perate eff oit of the ruling class In this country to throw 
sand in the eyes of the masses and to blind them to the 
real issue confronting theou That i^ue is the Prussian- 
izing of America so as to destroy whatever few liberties 
the people have achieved through an incessant struggle 
of many years* . ' . / / • j; » ' - 

Already all labor protective tawt )iave been abro. 
gated, which means that while husbands, fathers' 
and sons are butchered on the battlefield, the women 
and children will be exploited in our industrial bastiles 
to the heart's content of the American patriots for gain 
and power. ' * 

Freedom of speech, of press and assembly is about 
to be thrown upon the dungheap of political guaran* 
tees. But crime of all crimes, the flower of the coun- 
try is to be forced into murder whether or not th^y be- 
Ueve in wrr or in the efficacy o# saving democracy in 
Europe by the destruction of debiocracy at home. / > 

' Liberty of conscience is the most fiuidamental of all 
human righU, the pivot of all progress. No man may ' 
be deprived of it without losing every vestige of free- 
dom of thought and action. In these days when every 
principle and conception of democracy and individual 



liberty is b«uig ea*t overboard under the pretext of 
democratizing Germany, it behooves every Uberty4oving 
man and woman to insist on his or her right of indiv> 
dual choice in the ordering of his life and actions. - 

' The NOX:ONSCRlPTiON LEAGUE Itas b<^ 
formed for the purpose of encouraging conscientious 
objectors to affirm their liberty of conscience and 
to make their objection to human sIauij:Lter ^ectiveby 
refusing to participate in the killing of their fellow men. 
The NOX:ONSCEUPnON LEAGUE u to be the Voici 
of protest agau^ft the coercion of conscientious objec- 
tors to participate in the war. Our platform may be 
summarized as follovrs: 

We oppose conscription because we are 
mtemationalists; anti^militarists, and oppQ:4^ 
to all wars waged by capitalistic governments. 

We win fight for what we choose to fight 
for, we will never fight simply b^use we are 
ordered to fight. 

We believe that the militarization of Am^ - 
rica IS an evil that far outwdghs^ in its anti- 
social and anti-tlbertarian effects, any good that 
may come from Americans participation in the 
war. 

We win resist conscription by every means . 
in our power, and we will sustain those who^ 
. for similar reasons, refuse to be conscripted* 

We are not unmindful of the difficulties in our vray. 
But we have resolved to go ahead and spare no effort 
to make the voice of protest a moral force in the life of 
this country. /Fhe initia] efforts of the conscientious ' 
objectors in England \rere fraught vrith many hardships^*- 
and danger, but finally the government of Great Britain * 
was forced to give heed to the steadily increasing 
volume of public protest against the coercion of con* 
sdentious objectors. So we, too, in America, %rill 
doubtless meet the full severity of the government and 
the condemnation jof the war-mad jingoes, bat we are 
nevertheless detenfuned-to go aLead« We feel con- 
fident in arousing thousands of people who are. cob- 
scientious objectors to the murder of their fellowmea 
and to whom a principle represents the most vital thing 
inlife, . . ' . . L v 

. - Resist conscription. Orgsmize meetings. Join our. 
League. Send us money. . Help us to give assistance 
to those who come in conflict with the government! 
Help us to publish literature against ^ miKtarism and 
against conscriptioa. - 

We consider this campaign of the utmost import- 
ance at tht present time. Amid hateful, cowardly 
silence, a powerful voice and an all-embrao&g love are 
necessary to make the living dead shiver. 



NOCGNSCRIPTION LEAGUE 
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Topic Four: Anti-Militarism 
Suggested Activities 



Collect newspaper or magazine reports on current wars. Address these questions: What 
arguments for fighting do the combatants offer? Are other nations or groups within the country at 
war working to stop this war? What ideas can you offer to bring an end to this conflict? 

Write for information from organizations such as the Veterans of Foreign War^, US Marine Corps, 
Wheelchair Veterans of America, Women's International League for Peace and Freedom, Women 
for Peace, American Friends Service Committee's youth militarism project. Pledge of Resistance, 
Vietnam Veterans against the War. Compare information you receive, and use it to create posters 
presenting the different points of view. 

Using one of Woodiow Wilson*s public speeches on preparedness and Goldman*s preparedness 
pamphlet, hold a mock rally in which speakers give speeches representing the views of both. 

Gather statements fk)m conscientious objectors in any of Americans wars. Describe the 
circumstances and consequence of the statements. 

Collect contemporary pro- and antimilitary cartoons from newspapers and magazines. Make your 
own cartoons Illustrating your view. 

Look into the origins of the philosophical concept of a "just war.** What American conflicts do you 
think exemplify this concept? 

Research the experiences of African-American people during the World War I period. What led to 
tiie Silent March on Fifth Avenue in New York City on July 28, 1917? Did racism affect African- 
American people*s attitudes toward the war? How have other domestic issues affected public 
views of foreign policies? 

Using the sources listed in the bibliography, research a variety of views about war espoused by 
contemporaries of Goldman such as Eugene Pebs, Jane Addams, Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow 
Wilson, and Randolph Bourne. Which wars were the following individuals most closely 
associated with and what stance did they take on those wars: General Douglas Mac Arthur, Richard 
Nixon, Jean Kirkpatrick, Henry Kissinger, Martin Luther King, Jr., and Daniel EUsberg. 
Compare their positions with those of Goldman*s contemporaries. 



TOPIC FIVE 

Art and Literature 
of Social Change 



TOPIC FIVE: Art and Literature of Social Change 



Emma Goldman recognized the power of art and literature to influence and inspire political 
awareness and action. Her love of the modem drama and her interest in classic literary works as 
well as the new artists and photographers of her time was evident in her lectures and in her 
magazine, Mother Earth. She believed that exposure to the beauty of literature and art should not 
be the exclusive privilege of the rich and educated, but should be an integral part of everyday life 
for all people, Goldman was as comfortable giving a lecture on die social significance of modem 
drama to an exclusive women*s literary club one day, as she was giving die same lecture to coal 
miners in a mineshaft the next day. What she drew jfinom most of these tiieatrical performances and 
ardstic expressions was the dignity and beauty of small individual acts of courage in daily life that 
make the vision of social harmony a tangible possibility. The documents included here discuss: 

• Drama — its potential as a mirror of the society. 

• Poetiy — as source of inspiration. 

• Art — as it experiments with forms and representations of social issues, and its 
accompanying bohemian subculture. 

Background to the documents: In tum-of-the century New York and western Europe, jrtists 
and social activists alike challenged conventional forms and ideas. The excitement of the discovery 
of new ways of looking at the world and envisioning the future created a lively international 
bohemian culture, of which Emma Goldman was a part. 
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Document Twenty-Two 



a. New York Times report on the Armory Show, 
''Cubists and Futurists Are Making Insanity Pay^" March 16, 1913 

b. Robert Minor illustration on Mother Earth cover, October 1915 

Context: Goldman's challenging political ideas were in complete accord with the simultaneous 
revolution taking place in the art world The 1913 Armory Show in New York introduced 
European modernist painters like Matisse, Picasso, Van Gogh, and Gauguin. Such a departure 
from conventional representational art was considered by some a threat to wholesome American 
values. Post-impressionism was interpreted as "the harbinger of universal anarchy. ..denial of all 
law,...insuncction against all custom and tradition,.. .assertion of individual licence without 
discipline and without restraint" The immediate link between politics and art was heralded as a 
victory of internationalism by some, and a sign of the disintegration of culture and custom by 
others. The new art did in fact supplant the old, and its force could not be censored. Many artists 
associated witii the bohemian culture of Greenwich Village and the "Ash Can School" (which 
included Goldman's associate Robert Henri) were also closely linked to political radicalism. 

The early 19(X)s was also a fertile time for aitists in the United States to create a new kind of 
political satire. With the blossoming of "littie magazines** like The Masses, Mother Earthy and The 
Little Review, artists like Robert Minor, George Bellows, Man Ray, and Boardman Robinson 
added a powerful visual dimension to these political and literary publications. Many of these artists 
also taught at the Ferrer Modem School, foimded by Goldman and other New York anarchists* 

Questions on the documents: 

What perspective is revealed in tiie New York Times article on the Armory Show? 
What is it that Kenyon Cox feared? 

Does this recounting of the 1913 art show resonate with anything in your current experience with 
respect to art or music? 

What does Robert Minor*s illustration imply about the source of labor's strength within the courts? 

What was happening in the country at this time for workers? 

How does this visual image enhance the message of the labor movement? 

General Questions: 

Why is anarchism so often linked to the fear of chaos, in politics and in art? 

In what way do the visual arts reflect cultural values and trends? 

Can government censorship of art or ideas ever be a positive social value? 

Should there be a unifonn language of art? 

How is freedom of expression in art related to your own freedom? 

Can you find examples of political satire in the imagery in comics, television, advertising, or films? 
Can you create your own visual social commentary? 
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BESTCSPVAMLE 



What does the work of the 
Cubists and Futunsts mean? 
Have these "progressives" really 
outstripped all the rest of us, 
glimpsed the future, and used a 
form of artistic expression that is 
simply esoteric to the great 
laggard public? Is their work a 
conspicuous milestone in the 
progress of art? Or is it junk? 

The International Exhibition 
of Modem Art, which has just 
come to a close in the Sixty-ninth 
Regiment Armory, with its 
striking array of the works of the 
"progressives/* has during the 
past few weeks, set many a New 
Yorker to turning this problem 
over in his mind. 

Entirely apart from the 
canvases and sculptures shown, 
this exhibition was unique among 
New York exhibitions. It drew an 
attendance from a public outside 
that comparatively limited one 
that ordinarily goes to art 
exhibitions. 

Here was something 
revolutionary, something in the 
nature of a nine-days' wonder, 
something that must not be 
missed. New York did not miss 
it: the gate receipts show that. 

How the Public Acted. 
A good part of New York 
grinned as it passed along from 
one paint-puzzle to another. But 
the fact that there were so many 
of these paint-puzzles, that they 
were dignified by an exhibition, 
made New York, in spite of its 
grin, wonder if there perhaps was 



not something in this new art 
which was a little beyond the 
mental grasp of the uninitiated. 

In circles where art had never 
before been discussed, one heard 
the question: 

"Have you been to see the 
Cubists and the Futurists? Yes? 
Well, could you make anything 
out of it?*' 

The answer usually was: 

"Why, I don't know much 
about art, but it looked to me like a 
mess of nonsense." ... 

A TIMES reporter went last 
week to ask Kenyon Cox, 
recognized both here and abroad 
as being in the lonely forerank of 
American art, to throw some light 
on this dark problem. 

The artist was found in his 
handsome studio, in slippered 
ease, an old corn-cob pipe between 
his teeth. 

The reporter put his question 
bluntly: 

"Will you give THE TIMES a 
straight-from-the-shoulder 
opinion on the Cubistii and the 
Futurists? Do they mean 
sometiiing in art, or do they mean 
nothing?" 

Mr. Cox took a reflective puff 
or two, gazed a moment at the few 
embers in the broad, stone 
fireplace as though marshalling 
his thoughts, and then came the 
straight*from-the-shoulder 
opinion. 

*The Cubists and die 
Futurists simply abolish the art of 
painting. They deny not only any 
representation of nature, but also 
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any known or traditional form of 
decoration. 

"A New Language." 
"They maintain that they 
have invented a symbolism 
which expresses their 
individuality, or as they say, their 
souls.... 

Talk to these people and they 
say: 

*^Here is a new language of art. 
You have no right to criticize 
until you learn it." 

"My answer is: 

"'What would you think of a 
poet or literary man suddenly 
inventing a new language and 
saying something that sounds 
like pure gibberish?' 'Ah/ he 
remarks in answer to your 
objections, 'you don't understand 
the language/ 

A Strange Kind of Art. 

"If this suppositious poet or 
literary man were to say 
'Wigglety-wagglety-wigglety/ and 
then tell you that [any] 
combination of letters gives the 
[embod]iment of dawn, how are 
you going to prove that it 
doesn't?... 

"^'Expression, no matter 
whf Jier the medium be a 
painting, a sculpture, a novel, or a 
poem, must either be in a 
language that has been learned, or 
it is a pure assumption on the 
artists' part that he has expressed 
anything at all.... 

**There is one point, and one 
on which I feel strongly: This is 



not a sudden disruption or 
eruption in the history of art. It is 
the inevitable result of a tendency 
which has grown stronger and 
stronger during the last fifty years. 

"It is a tendency to abandon all 
discipline, all respect for tradition, 
and to insist that art shall be 
nothing but an expression of the 
individual.... 

**The next step was for the 
Post-Impressionists to revolt 
again much discipline, to 
maintain that it does not matter 
how things look, the only point of 
importance being how you feel 
about them.... 

"They talk of their symbolism 
and their soul-expression! 

'The thing is pathological! It's 
hideous!" 

There was a pause. Then the 
old corncob was reached for; 
refilled; lighted. 

**There is another element that 
comes into it/* continued the artist 
when the corncob was 
comfortably under way. "Up to 
the time of Matisse, the 
revolutionaries, I believe, were for 
the most part sincere enough. 
They paid for their beliefs with 
their lives: they made no money 
out of their beliefs; they 
committed suicide or died in mad- 
houses. 

"But with Matisse, with the 
later work of Rodin, and above 
all, with the Cubists and 
Futurists, it is no longer a matter 
of sincere fanaticism. These men 
have seized upon the modem 



"I should perhaps interpolate 
here that a number of men who 
are responsible for the present 
movement have done some 
beautiful work, but that does not 
prevent me thinking that they are 
headed in the wrong direction. 



engine of publicity and are 
making insanity pay. 



Back to Matisse. 



"These men who would make 
art merely expressive of their 
personal whim, make it speak in 
a special language only 
understood by themselves, are as 
truly anarchists as are those who 
would overthrow all social laws. 



"But, getting back to Matisse — 
If I wanted to mention names I 



"But the modem tendency is to 
exalt individualism at the expense 
of law. The Cubists and the 
Futurists simply exhibit a very 
extreme and savage form of this 
individualism... 



could add others to the list — many 
of his paintings are simply the 
exaltation to the walls of a g&Ilery 
of the drawings of a nasty boy. 

"I have always championed 
the nude." (There are a number of 
large paintings of the nude on the 
walls of his studio.) "I am not 

squeamish on that side of the Excerpted from New York Times 

question: but I feel that in the article^ March 16, 1913 

drawings of some of these men 
there is a professed indecency 
which is absolutely shocking.... 

"What I have said to you is not 
the opinion of a conservative. It 
is founded on a lifetime given to 
the study of art and criticism, in 
the belief that painting means 
something.... 

**The great traditions of the 
world are not here by accident. 
They exist because humanity 
found them to be for its own gornl. 

'*Art has a social function. In 
all the great periods of art it has 
spoken to tlie people in a language 
that they understood and 
expressed what they would have 
it express. 
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Document Twenty-Three 



Excerpts from The Social Significance of the Modem Drama 
by Emriia Goldman (1914): foreword, 
and essay on Henrik Ibsen's play, A DoWs House 

Context: European drama at the turn of the century was a focal point for expressing social and 
political challenges to the status quo. Goldman lectured frequendy on the social significance of 
modem drama, both because of her interest in the subject, and because in a time of extreme 
political repression, challenging ideas could sometimes only be expressed as "literary," not as 
"political" criticism. 

Goldman was among the most prominent disseminators of European literary and ardstic avant- 
garde ideas in the United States. She considered this aspect of her work integral to the o /erall 
anarchist vision of the liberation of the human spirit from the shackles of convention. 

The exceipt from Goldman's essay on Ibsen's A Doll's House also illustrates the ways in which 
drama criticism can be a powerful vehicle for discussing the political aspect of the relationship 
between women and men. 

Questions on the documents: 

Is the artist's decision about what to paint or to write about an aesthetic and/or political decision? 
Why? Give an example from Goldman's texts, and then elaborate on your idea with a 
contemporary example. 

Read the full text of A Doll's House, or watch the film, and comment on whether Goldman's 
interprcution of the play rings true. 

How do you think that women's experiences in the home have changed, or are die issues of A 

DolVs House still contemporaiy? 

What do you think happened to Nora after she left home? 

Do you think the "gate of life for women" is different now than it was in Goldman's time? 
General Questions: 

Can you apply Goldman's analysis about the social significance of modem drama to the medium of 
film? 

Can movies inspire people to change, and mirror life's struggles? Give an example. 

Is it possible to write a play or a film script that is not subject to political analysis? Give examples. 
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FOREWORD 

IN order to understand the social and dynamic significance of modem dramatic 
art it is necessary, I believe, to ascertain the difference between the functions of art for 
art's sake and art as the mirror of life. 

Art for art's sake presupposes an attitude of aloofness on the part of the artist 
toward the complex struggle of life: he must rise about the ebb and tide of life. He is to 
be merely an artistic conjurer of beautiful forms, a creator of pure fancy. 

That is not the attitude of modem art, which is preeminently the reflex, the mirror 
of life. The artist being a part of life cannot detach himself from the events and occur- 
rences that pass panorama-like before his eyes, impressing themselves upon his emo- 
tional and intellectual vision. 

The modem artist is, in the words of August Strindberg, *'a lay preacher popular- 
izing the pressing questions of his time." Not necessarily because his aim is to proselyte, 
but because he can best express himself by being tme to life. 

Millet, Meunier, Turgencv, Dostoyevsky, Emerson, Walt Whitman, Tolstoy, 
Ibsen, Strindberg, Hauptnnann and a host of others mirror in their work as much of the 
spiritual and social revolt as is expressed by the most fiery speech of the propagandist 
And more important still, they compel far 5reater attention. Their creative genius, im- 
bued with the spirit of sincerity and trutli, strikes root where the ordinary word often falls 
on barren soil. 

The reason that many radicals as well as conservatives fail to grasp the powerful 
message of art is perhaps not far to seek. The average radical is as hidebound by mere 
terms as the man devoid of all ideas. "Bloated plutocrats," "economic determinism," 
"class consciousness," and similar expressions sum up for him the symbols of revolt. But 
since art speaks a language of its own, a language embracing the entire gamut of human 
emotions, it often sounds meaningless to those whose hearing has been dulled by the din 
of stereotyped phrases. 

On the other hand, the conservative sees danger only in the advocacy of the Red 
Rag. He has too long been fed on the historic legend that it is only the "rabble" which 
makes revolutions, and not those who wield the brush or pen. It is therefore legitimate to 
applaud the artist and hound the rabble. Both radical and conservative have to learn that 
any mode of creative work, which with true perception portrays social wrongs earnestly 
and boldly, may be a greater menace to our social fabric and a more powerful inspiration 
than the wildest harangue of the soapbox orator. 
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Unfortunately, we in America have so far looked upon the theater as a place of 
aniusement only, exclusive of ideas and inspiration. Because the modem drama of 
Europe has till recently been inaccessible in printed form to the average theater-goer in 
this country, he had to content himself with the interpretation, or rather misinterpretation, 
of our dramatic critics. As a result the social significance of the Modem Drama has well 
nigh been lost to the general public... 

The Modem I>rama, as all modem literature, mirrors the complex stmgglc of 
life, — the stmggle which, whatever its individual or topical expression, ever has its roots 
in the depth of human nature and social environment, and hence is, to that extent, univer- 
sal. Such literature, such drama, is at once the reflex and the inspiration o** mankind in its 
eternal seeking for things higher and better. Perhaps those who leam the great truths of 
the social travail in the school of life, do not need the message of the drama. But there is 
another class whose number is legion, for whom that message is indispensable. ...another 
medium is needed to arouse the intellectuals of this country, to make them realize their 
relation to the people, to the social unrest permeating the atmosphere. 

The medium which has the power to do that is the Modem Drama, because it 
mirrors every phase of life and embraces every strata of society, — ...society has gone 
beyond the stage of patching up,...man must throw off the dead weight of the past, with 
all its ghosts and spooks, if he is to go foot free to meet the future. 

This is the social significance which differentiates modem dramatic art from art 
for art's sake. It is the dynamite which undermines superstitiouv shakes the social pillars, 
and prepares men and women for the reconstmction. 



Excerpted from The Social Significance of The Modern Drama by Emma Goldman (1914) 
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A DOLL'S HOUSE 

IN **A Doll's House" Ibsen returns to tfie subject so vital to him, — the Social Lie 
and Duty, — this time as manifesting themselves in the sacred institution of the home and 
in the position of woman in her gilded cage. 

Nora is the beloved, adored wife ofTorvald Helmer. He is an admirable man, 
rigidly honest, of high moral ideals, and passionately devoted to his wife and children. In 
short, a good man and an enviable husband. Almost every mother would be proud of 
such a match for her daughter, and the latter would consider herself fortunate to become 
the wife of such a man. 

Nora, too, considers herself fortunate. Indeed, she worships her husband, believes 
in him imphcitly, and is sure that if ever her safety should be menaced, Torvald, her idol, 
her god, would perform the miracle.... 

...then...she realizes how much she has been wronged, that she is only a plaything, 
a doll to Helmer, In her disillusionment she says, '*You have never loved me. You only 
thought it amusing to be in love with me." 

Helmer. Why. Nora, what a thing lo say! 

Nora, Yes, it is so, Torvald. WTiile I was at home with father he used to tell me all 
his opinions and I held the same opinions. If I had others I concealed them, because he 
would not have liked it. He used to call me his doll child, and play with me as I played 
with my dolls. Then I came to live in your house — .♦.I mean I passed from father's hands 
into yours. You settled everything according to your taste; and I got the same tastes as 
you; or I pretended lo — I don't know which — both ways perhaps. When I look back on it 
now, I seem to have been living here like a beggar, from hand to mouth. I lived by 
performing tricks for you, Torvald. But you would have it so. You and father have done 
me a great wrong. It's your fault tliai my life has been wasted,..^ 

Helmer, It's exasperating! Can you forsake your holiest duties in this way? 

Nora, What do you call my holiest duties? 

Helmer. Do you ask me that? Your duties to your husband and children. 

Nora, I have other duties equally sacred. 

Helmer. Impossible! What duties do you mean? 

Nora, My duties toward myself. 

Helmer, Before all else you are a wife and a mother. 
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A Doll's House 

Nora, Thai I no longer believe. I think that before all else I am a human being, just 
as much as you arc — or, at least, I will try to become one. I know that most people agree 
with you, Torvald, and that they say so in books. But henceforth I can't be satisfied with 
what most people say, and what is in books. I must think things out for myself and try to 
get clear about thcm...I had been living here these eight years with a strange man, and had 
borne him three children— Oh! I can*t bear to think of it — I could tear myself to 
pieces!...! can't spend the night in a strange man's house. 

Is there anything more degrading to woman than to live with a stranger, and bear 
him children? Yet, the lie of the marriage institution decrees that she shall continue to 
do so, and the social conception of duty insists that for the sake of that lie she need be 
nothing else than a plaything, a doll, a nonentity. 

When Nora closes behind her the door of her doll's house, she opens wide the 
gate of life for woman, and proclaims the revolutionary message that only perfect free- 
dom and communion make a true bond between man and woman, meeting in the open, 
without lies, without shame, free from the bondage of duty. 



Excerpted from The Social Significance of the Modern Drama by Emma Goldman (1914) 
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Document Twenty-Four 



Excerpts from Walt Whitman's poetry, published in Mother Earth: 
"Envy'' (Mother Earth, May 1906) 
''I Sit and Look Out'' (Mother Earth, August 1916) 
From "Leaves of Grass" (Mother Earth, March 1917) 

Context: Emma Goldman hoped that her magazine would become a political and cultural forum. 
She introduced her readers to writers and poets whose work expressed die opdmism cf her belief 
in social harmony and individual freedom but did not hesitate to give voice to the outrage against 
the injustices around them. Although poetry is no longer as popular a form of expression, Walt 
Whitman's poems have remained an emblem of the American belief in individual freedom and 
democracy. By prominentiy including Whitman's poetry in her magazine, Goldman hoped to link 
the American anarchist tradition with the European anarchist tradition. Later in her life, Goldman 
wrote an essay about Whitman himself, and the ways in which his homosexual identity deepened 
the meaning of his poetry, and how negative social attitudes about homosexuality prevented him 
from fully expressing himself. 

Questions on the documents: 

What themes link these three Whitman poems? 

Do you think that Whitman's perspective is optimistic and/or pessimistic about the world he lived 
in? 

What kind of history books and newspaper articles would be written if the authors shared 
Whitman's perspective on what is fundamental to life? 

General Questions: 

What kinds of changes do you think must taVe place in the world to create Whitman's "new city of 
Friends"? Can a poem be part of the process of change? 

How does the power of poetry differ from prose? Does it seem more accessible or less accessible? 
Why, and in what ways? 

What kind of poetry is part of your life? Can you give an example of a contemporary song or rap 
that speaks to people and social issues in a unique way? 
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ENVY. 

B3f Walt Whitman, 

IVhen I peruse the conquered fame of heroes, and the 
victories of mighty generals, I do not envy the 
generals. 

Nor the President in his Presidency j nor the rich in his 
great house; 

But when I hear of the brotherhood of lovers, how it was 
with them. 

How through life^ through dangers, odium, uncha/nging, 
long and rang 

Through youth, and through middle and old age, how 
unfaltering, how affectionate and faithful they 
were, 

Then I am pensive — / hastily walk away, filled with the 
bitterest envy. 



Mother Earth 



Mankhlf hftagazin* Derotad to Soetal Sciraca aod Litsramr* 
PabUshacI Every ISth of tii* M«nUi 



EMMA OOLDltfAN. PabllBQer and Editor. 20 Bait 12Stli StrcM. 

New York. N. X. 



Entered ti Mconil-cUii matter April 9. 1906. at the poit offlc« at 
Netv Tork. N. Y.. under tb« Act of Congresa of March S, 18T9. 



Vol. XI AUGUST, 1916 No. 6 



I SIT AND LOOK OUT 

By Walt Whitman 

/SIT and look upon all the sorrows of the world, and 
upon all oppression and shame, 
I hear secret convulsive sobs from young men at 
anguish with themselves, remorseful after deeds 
done, 

I see in low life the mother misiised by her children, dy- 
ing, neglected, gaunt, desperate, 

I see the wife misused by her husband, I see the treacher- 
ous seducer of young women, 

I mark the ranklings of jealousy and unrequited love 
attempted to be hid, I see these sights on the earth, 

I see the workings of battle, pestilence, tyranny, I see 
martyrs and prisoners, 

I obsen'e a famine at sea, I observe the sailors casting 
lots who shall be kill'd to preserve the lives of the 
rest, 

I observe the slights and degradations cast by arrogant 
persons upon labourers, the poor, and upon negroes, 
and the like; 

All these—all the meanness and agony without end I 

sitting look out upon. 
See, hear, and am silent. 
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Mother Earw: 

Moothly Magazine Devotad to Social Science and Litaraturo 
FubUfhcd Etcit ISth of th« Mootii 



EMMA GOLDMAN. Publisher and Editor, 20 Ei8t 125th Slrttt 

New York, N. Y. 

Cnttred as flecond-claKs zsacter April 0, 100^, nt tUe post oSlca at 
New York. N. Y., under the Act of Congreag at March S, 1879. 



Vol. Xn MARCH, 1917 No. I 



FROM ^TEAVES OF GRASS" 

By Walt Whitman 

T DREAM' D in a dream I sazv a city invincible to the 
i attacks of the zi'hole of the rest of the earth, 
A I dreamed that tvas the neiu city of Friends, 

Nothing tvas greater there than the quality of robust 
love; it led tlie rest. 
It zi^as seen every hour in the actions of the men of that 
city, 

And in all their looks and zvords. 



Y T THAT think you I take my pen in hand to record? 
1/1/ The battle-ship, perfect-modeWd, majestic, that 

V V I sazv pass the offing to-day under full sail? 

The splendours of the past day?' or the splendour 
. ' of the night that envelops me? 
Or the vaxinted glory and grozvth of the great city spread 
around mef — no; 

But merely of tzvo simple men I sazu to-day on the pier in 
the midst of the crowd, parting the parting 
of dear friends, 

The one to remain hung on the other s neck and passion- 
ately kiss'd him, 

While the one to depart tightly prest the one to remain in 
his arms. 



Topic Five: Art and Literature of Social Change 
Suggested Activities 



What is the puiposc of studying the social, political, literary, and artistic changes during the period 
of Emma Goldman's life (1869-1940)? Find examples of die major artistic and photographic 
movements of the time and intuit how you think Goldman would have responded to them. 

Read a novel (e,g. All Quiet on the Western Front, Bread Givers, Sister Carrie) or short stories 
from the period and comment on whether they correspond to or contradict Goldman's ideas. 

Paint, draw, write, or perform something that might elicit a resolution to a conflict at your school 
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Biographical Essay on Emma Goldman 

Emma Goldman was bom in the Jewish quarter of a small Russian city in modem Lithuania on 
June 27, 1869. Her painful recollections of childhood include witnessing violence against women 
and children, peasants bmtalized by landlords, Jews ghettoized and frequently forced to move in 
search of work, and endless streams of cormpt petty officials extorting fees from a relatively 
powerless constituency. Her family li^* 'as difficult Goldman's father, whom she referred to as 
"the nightmare of my childhood," made her the special object of his frequent rages. Her mother, 
who could plead eloquendy and persuasively on behalf of young men about to be drafted into the 
Russian army, was nonetheless emotionally distant from her children and i xjuentiy depressed. 

At thirteen, Goldman moved with her family to the Jewish ghetto in St. Petersburg where ideas of 
revolution filled the air. The Russian populists and nihilists sparked Goldman's imagination and 
reinforced her faith that injustice could and must be confronted An avid reader, Goldman 
devoured forbidden novels and political tracts and found role models in the young women of the 
revolution. Goldman desperately wanted to help create a new world of equality, justice, and 
family harmony. 

Goldman's father had no such public vision of his daughter's future, instead he was determined 
that she marry young and live a conventional life. His attempts to secure her engagement at age 
fifteen precipitated her flight from home. She and her older sister fled Russia for America. Full of 
optimism, Goldman entered a new country where she assumed tiiat she had escaped the traditional 
barriers to women's freedom so pervasive in die old world. She settied with relatives in 1885 in 
Rochester, New York. Sadly she discovered Uiat family life in the Jewish ghetto of Rochester and 
piecework in the textile factory did not differ significandy from what she had left behind in Russia. 
Asserting her new fi^om in intimate life in America, Goldman soon fell in love with a co-worker 
and chose to marry him. 

In 1886, a shocking political event changed her life. To protest the bmtal suppression of a strike at 
the McCormick Harvester Company, labor and radical activists held a mass rally in Chicago's 
Haymarket Square. A bomb exploded, killing seven police officers and injuring many protestors 
in the crowd. Anarchist leaders were blamed for the incident. Tried on flimsy evidence, four of 
the accused were sentenced to deatii and executed. When Goldman learned of the political trial and 
conviction of the anarchists, she immediately recognized the similarity between their ideas and 
those of the Russian populists. She began reading everything she could find on aiarchism. 
Goldman consciously decided to devote her life to the ideal of anarchism to prove that the message 
of the Haymarket martyrs had not died with them. 

With die crystallization of Goldman's political ideas came changes in her personal life. Risking the 
stigma of divorce, Goldman left her husband and headed for a new life, first in New Haven, then 
in New York City. Within a year she was living in a commune with other Russian-bom 
anarchists, including her first great love and eventual life-long comrade, Alexander Berkman. The 
twenty-year-old idealist soon became a prominent member of New York City's immigrant 
anarchist community. 

Her newfound stability was undermined in 1892 when Henry Clay Frick of the Carnegie Steel 
Company provoked a bloody confrontation with workers during a strike at Carnegie's plant in 
Homestead, Pennsylvania. Berkman and Goldman decided to retaliate; Berkman went to 
Homestead to shoot Frick to demonstrate to die world that violence begets violence and diat 
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workers would no longer accept the bmtality of the capitalist factory owners. The act backfired, 
Berkman wounded Frick but did not kill him; he served a fourteen-year prison term, not as a hero 
of the working class but rather as the catalyst for the resurgence of nationwide fear of anarchists. 
Insufficient evidence of collaboration in the attempt on Frick*s life allowed Goldman to escape 
indictment, *jul her widely known intimate association with Berkman inspired die press to 
sensationalize its portrayal of "Red Emma'* as the fearsome demon of unharnessed sexuality and 
violence. 

This violent image was reinforced in 1901 when President William McKinley was assassinated by 
Leon Czolgosz, who claimed to be an anarchist acting under Goldman's influence. Although she 
did not know the young man who evidently had attended one of her lectures, she was immediately 
arrested as an accomplice to the crime. The stigma of this association was so great that even after 
she was set free for lack of evidence against her, it was several years before she could safely 
appear in public under her own name. Even so, she tempted die fates by continuing to address 
select meetings. By the time she re-emerged fully, her lectures were prefaced by a disavowal of 
the efficacy of die tactics of individual acts of political violence — ^with one caveat to the public: she 
asked them to resist die inclination to abandon political prisoners whose tactics may differ from 
their own. Based on her growing conviction that **the most violent element in society is 
ignorance," she founded a political and literary magazine, other Earthy which ran from 1906 to 
1917. It was not only a forum for anarchist ideas and news of international movements but also an 
opportunity to publish poetry and drama criticism. It introduced its subscribers to dramatists like 
Ibsen, Strindberg, and Shaw, and to political cartoonists and artists like Man Ray. The magazine's 
circulation was not limited to the United States. Gradually its influence and readership spread to 
Europe as Goldman's international reputation grew. 

Goldman expanded her audience in tiie United States through national lecture tours on behalf of the 
magazine. For almost ten years, from 1908 until 1917, she was assisted in her tours by an 
amorous and flamboyant road manager. Dr. Ben Reitman. Emma and Ben crisscrossed die 
country, appearing before ever widening audiences, curious about Goldman's political and social 
challenge and appreciative of the support she gave to each locality's current labor and political 
battles. On their 1910 tour, for example, Goldman spoke 120 times in tiiirty-seven cities in 
twenty-five states to 25,000 people. 

Her talks were varied and expansive. It was not unusual for Goldman to speak on "The 
Intermediate Sex: A Discussion of Homosexuality" one night and *The Social Value of Modem 
Drama" the next Appreciating literature and drama as powerful vehicles for awakening social 
change, particularly on sex and gender issues, Goldman welcomed die challenge of alerting and 
educating the American public to die importance of modem European and Russian drama. She 
believed that education was a lifelong process and that public schools often excluded open-ended 
discussions and provocative challenges to the status quo from the curriculum. As a proponent of 
the Modem School movement which fostered independence and creativity, she often asserted that a 
state-run school "is for die child what die prison is for the convict and the barracks for the 
soldier— na place where everything is being used to break the will of the child, and dien to pound, 
knead, and shape it into a being utterly foreign to itself." 

This belief in the importance of widening the experience of the individual had specific ramifications 
for women. Goldman will be remembered for her pioneering work for the liberation of women, 
identifying birth control as an essential clement in the larger batde for women's sexual and 
economic ftmiom, Goldman believed that die law that denied women access to birth control 
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infomiation was symptomatic of general social and economic injustice as well as the particular 
oppression of women. She was a political mentor to the young Margaret Sanger, though Sanger 
eventually parted ways witli Goldman and shifted her focus to the single, more pragmatic goal of 
winning die legal right to distribute birth control information. Goldman continued to insist that the 
batde for woman's control over her body should be part of a broader struggle against the social, 
economic, and political conditions that fostered and reinforced inequality. 

This was not the only time Goldman broke with the other feminists of her day; she criticized the 
women's suffrage movement for its claim that the vote was the best vehicle to secure the equality 
of women, pointing out that it would not adequately address the issue of the liberation of working- 
class women, nor ensure a gender form of government 

Goldman spoke eloquentiy on the political dimension of personal life, and women, from within 
and outside of the suffrage movement, crowded into Goldman's lectures. Of particular interest was 
her lecture on **Maniage and Love" in which she articulated the liberating potential of ftee love in 
contrast to the stifling aspects of marriage for women. As an anarchist, she hoped to be die living 
example of her ideal. Yet privately she agonized over whether her owti failure in love made her 
unworthy of delivering this message. Throughout her ten-year love affair with her road manager 
Ben Reitman, her passionate letters reveal daik feelings of jealousy written at the same time she 
spoke eloquendy on the platform about the corrosive effect of possessiveness in love; similarly she 
wrote to Ben with a longing for security and rest, just as she became the symbol and the harbinger 
of the total independence of women. Her inner doubts and anguish prompted her to write to Ben 
that if she remained ''an abject slave to her love" she would stand ''condemned before the bar of 
[her] own reason." 

Goldman's eloquence on the themes of pcisonal life as they related to political and social forces 
was in part the key to her popularity. Threatened by her anarchist politics, her persuasive powers, 
and her discussion of topics often considered taboo, the police and local authorities frequently 
banned her lectures. Inevitably a debate over the rights of free speech would follow. Goldman's 
relentiess assertion of the critical importance of the right to freedom of speech in a democratic 
society ultimately blazed the trail for die enforcement of First Amendment rights in America, 
Braving the mounting obstacles to free speech, Goldman paid dearly for her principles. Under 
surveillance most of her adult life, she was arrested and jailed countless times and spent her last 
eighteen months in die United States imprisoned on federal charges. 

Her longest jail sentence was the direct result of her organizing efforts against the involuntary 
conscription of young men into die military. Within weeks of America's entry into World War I, 
Goldman and her old friend Alexander Berkman helped launch the No-Conscription League to 
educate and encourage conscientious objection to die war. In the past, Goldman had condemned 
U.S. expansionism during the Spanish- American War and denounced British imperialism during 
the Boer War, but the patriotic fervor sunounding World War I bred a more severe intolerance for 
dissent, considering such opposition to war a "clear and present danger** to the nation. The 
government had Berkman and Goldman arrested on die charge of conspiracy against die draft. 
They were convicted and sentenced to two years in prison widi die possibility of deportation upon 
dieir release. 

Alarmed by the post-World War I labor turbulence and by recurring bombing incidents, die 
Wilson administration retaliated against the most vulnerable radical and progressive organizations. 
Just after her release from prison on September 27, 1919, Goldman was re-arrested by die young 
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J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Justice Department's General Intelligence Division. Writing the 
briefs and building the case against Goldman himself, Hoover quiedy worked behind the scenes to 
persuade the courts to deny her citizenship claims and to deport her. On December 21, 1919, 
Goldman, Berkman, and 247 other foreign-bom radicals were herded aboard the S.S. Buford and 
sent to the Soviet Union. 

With the exception of a brief ninety-day lecture tour in 1934, Emma Goldman spent the remaining 
twenty-one years of her life in exile from the United States. During this period she lived in Russia, 
Sweden, Germany, France, England, Spain, and Canada, never finding a political "home'* outside 
the United States. 

In no country did Emma Goldman feel more estranged than in her native Russia. She was shocked 
by the luthless authoritarianism of the Bolshevik regime, its severe repression of anarchists, and its 
disregard for individaal freedom. Among the first vocal opponents on the left to criticize the Soviet 
Union, she alienated many of her peers in Europe and America. In a face-to-face meeting with 
Lenin in 1920 she questioned the Soviet leader on the lack of freedom of speech and the press in 
Soviet Russia. Disillusioned with the direction of the revolution, Goldman and Berkman 
eventually left Russia. 

Exiled, wandering from country to country, Goldman felt constrained and often depressed. In the 
1920s and 1930s, while struggling to survive economically, she engaged in a variety of literary 
projects. The most enduring product of this period of self -reflection is her moving, one-thousand- 
page autobiography, Living My Life (193 1). 

Goldman was sixty-seven years old when the Spanish Civil War erupted in July of 1936. The 
pronuse of an anarchist revolution in Spain revived her broken spuits. When Spanish comrades 
asked Goldman to direct their English propaganda campaign, she visited collectivized towns and 
farms in Aragon and die Lcvante and was electrified by what seemed to her to be the beginnings of 
a true anarchist revolution. Dismayed but not vanquished by Francois triumph in early 1939, 
Goldman moved to Canada where she devoted the last year of her life to securing political asylum 
for women and children refugees of the Spanish war, publicizing legislative dangers to free speech 
in Canada, and campaigning on behalf of foreign-bom radicals threatened witii deportation to 
fascist countries. 

After Goldman's deati^ on May 14, 1940, the U.S. Immigration and Naturalization Service 
allowed her body to be readmitted to die United States. She is buried in Waldheim Cemetery, 
Chicago, near the Haymarket anarchists who so inspired her. 
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Anarchism: Anarchism is the political philosophy of those who believe that a society based on 
shared ownership and voluntary agreements among individuals and groups is possible and that 
without each person's consent and involvement in the social order all established foi'ms of 
government essentially rest upon the threat of force. As a result, some anarchists believed in the 
use of violence to bring about change. Emma Goldman, however, believed that social change 
would occur only when people's beliefs and attitudes changed, and hence her lectures were 
intended to educate and to inspire her audiences with a vision of social harmony. She identified 
with the anti-authoritarian tradition of writers Henry David Thorcau, Walt Whitman, and Leo 
Tolstoy as well as prominent anarchist political theorists like Peter KropotJdn and Michael 
Bakunin. 

Bolsheviks: Led by V. I. Lenin, the Bolsheviks were a centralized, disciplined party of 
professional revolutionaries. They dedicated themselves to overthrowing the Czar — the emperor 
of Russia — and to the establishment of a classless society. After their successful revolution in 
November 1917, however, the Bolsheviks were often ruthless toward those they considered 
enemies of the revolution, including many groups who had fought for decades against Czarist rule 
and in support of a revolution. Emma Goldman, an early supporter of tiie revolution, was 
especially troubled by the Bolsheviks* suppression of free speech and the political activities of the 
Russian anarchists. 

Conscription: Conscription is a government-initiated system for requiring men to serve in the 
military. Since ancient times governments have conscripted men when they needed an army. 
During World Wars I and II, the Korean War, and the Viemam War, the U.S. government used a 
forni of conscription called tiie draft, which excused some individuals from military service if, for 
example, they were employed in war-related industries or engaged in higher education or were 
"conscientious objectors*' — opposed to war on a moral level and willing to participate in alternative 
service. The draft has often been a source of controversy in the United States. When the federal 
government began registering men for the draft during the Civil War, four days of rioting in New 
York Gty claimed the lives of over one hundred people. Those opposed to die Vietnam War often 
expressed tiieir opposition by refusing to register for the draft or by burning dieir draft cards. 
Goldman and thousands of otiier liberals and radicals opposed conscription during World War I. ^ 
Goldman was charged with conspiracy to obstruct tiie draft because she believed that it violated an 
individual's right to choose whether or not to fight. She was found guilty and sentenced to two 
years in jail. Since 1973 the American military has been a volunteer force, though all males arc 
required to register for a standby draft when they reach the age of ^^gh teen. 

Comstock Law: In 1873 Antiiony Comstock, organizer of the New York Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, successfully lobbied Congress for passage of a law to bar "obscene, lewd or 
lascivious'* material fix)m the mails, specifically contraceptives and birth control information. In 
1900, after attending a conference in Paris on how to prevent pregnancy, Goldman smuggled 
contraceptive devices and birtii control literature into tiie United States. Demands for birth control 
became stronger in the second decade of the century as growing numbers of women and men 
began to write and lecture on the topic and distribute literature. Margaret Sanger, the most 
prominent advocate of birth control, was prosecuted under the Comstock law in 1914 when her 
journal, Woman Rebel, addressed the issue of birth control. The Comstock law continued to be 
used in federal courts as late as tiie 1950s to prosecute obscenity cases. 
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Czarist Russia: Before the 1917 revolution. Russia was a monarchy under the rule of the czar, 
or tsar — the title used by the emperors of Russia. The first ruler to adopt the tide was Ivan the 
Terrible in 1 547. The last czar was Nicholas n (1 868-1 91 8). Goldman grew up under czarist rule 
and rebelled against its oppressive nature. 

Direct Action: Those who believe that conventional methods to achieve social and political 
change are slow and inadequate often rely on direct action, a political tactic of confrontation and 
sometimes illegal disruption intended to attract and arouse public awareness and action. Goldman 
used tiie tactic of direct action, for example, when she risked arrest by speaking on birth control 
before a public gathering. A more recent example of the use of direct action is the civil rights 
movement in the SouUi in the 1950s and 1960s. In 1955, for example, African Americans refused 
to ride buses for over a year in Montgomer3\ Alabama, in a successful effort to have the seating 
desegregated. And in numerous southern towns and cities African -American college students 
staged successful *'sit ins" to desegregate lunch counters where previously they had been refused 
service. 

Espionage and Sedition Acts of 1917-1918: President Woodrow Wilson's decision to 
take the United States into World War I was not welcomed by everybody in this country. 
Pacifists, isolationists, socialists and other radicals were politically opposed to U.S. entry into the 
war, and considerable numbers of German Americans and Irish Americans also opposed U.S. 
involvement, tiiough for different reasons. German Americans did not want the United States at 
war witii their homeland and Irish Americans opposed tiie U.S. allying witii Great Britain, which 
held tiieir homeland in colonial bondage. The Espionage Act of June 1917 imposed fines of up to 
$10,000 and prison terms of up to twenty years on anyone found guilty of interfering with the 
nation's war effort, obstructing- recruitment, or promoting disloyalty. Under another provision of 
the Act the postmaster general was allowed to prohibit the use of the mails for any material 
"advocating or urging treason, insurrection, or forcible resistance to any law of the United States." 
The Act was directed at opponents of the war rather than those who actually intended to engage in 
"espionage." Even though the Act violated First Amendment rights of freedom of expression, the 
government argued that the prohibited activity presented a "clear and present danger" to a nation at 
war. The Justice Department convicted over a thousand individuals under its provisions, including 
tiie leaders of die Industrial Workers of the Worid and tiie Socialist party leader, Eugene Debs. 
Another law, die Sedition Act of May 1918 gave the government more power over expressions of 
dissent. It prohibited "uttering, printing, writing, or publishing any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, 
or abusive language ... [about] ... the form of government of the United States, or the 
Constitution, or the flag" or urging slowdown of production of anything necessary to the war 
effort. 

Haymarket Incident: On May 3, 1886, during a strike at die McCormick Reaper Works, die 
police shot at random at the suikers who were demanding an eight-hour woric day. A mass 
meeting was called by a Chicago anarchist group for the following evening to protest the police 
shooting. As the peaceful meeting in Haymarket Square was drawing to a close, police began to 
break up the gathering. At that point a bomb was thrown at the police, who, in turn, opened fire. 
Seven police officers and se\'eral civilians were killed. The police and tfie newspapers blame6 
Chicago's anarchist leaders for die incident, and eight of them were arrested In a climate of 
unusual fear of radicals a jury found them guilty of murder. Of die eight convicted, four were 
executed, one committed suicide, and three were sentenced to long prison terms but were later 
pardoned. Emma Goldman, who was seventeen years old at the time, closely followed the fate of 
the Haymaiket anarchists. She was deeply moved by their commitment to their cause and die 
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injustice done to them. When they were executed she determined to devote her life to their ideal 
and memory, recalling ht r that "their death was my spiritual birth." 

Homestead Strike: In 1892, the union contract between skilled workers at the Homestead 
(Pennsylvania) Works and the Carnegie Steel Company was due to expire. Henry Clay Frick, the 
superintendent at Homestead and an outspoken anti-union man, proposed a new pay scale that cut 
workers' wages by 20 percent. On June 29, the workers called for a strike to protest Prick's 
proposal. Before they began the strike, however, Frick locked lliem out, impcwted a force c/ three 
hundred Pinkerton detectives, and began recruiting replacement workers. A violent batde between 
the locked-out workers and Pinkerton agents left three detectives and nine strikers dead. The 
Governor of Pennsylvania ordered in the National Guard. Into this conflict came Alexander 
Berkman, Emma Goldman*s comrade, who saw himself as the self-appointed avenger of the dead * 
workers and the wrongs suffered by all the workers. On July 23 he entered Prick's office and shot 
and stabbed him several times, Frick survived the attack; Berkman, seized on the spot, was tried 
and found guilty by a jury and spent fourteen years in jail. Ironically, the Homestead workers 
actually condemned Berlanan*s act as ineffective; Goldman, who had helped plan the attempt on 
Prick's life, stood by her friend during his Icng imprisonment. Later, Goldman rejected violence 
as a tactic but refused to condemn those like Berkman who risked their lives for their ideal. 
Ultimately, Goldman believed that the violence done to individuals by the economic and political 
system was more destructive than such individual acts of violence. 

Industrial Workers of the World (IWW): Emma Goidman had close ties to tiie leaders of 
the IWW. Founded in 1905, the IWW (or Wobblies, as they were known) tried to organize all 
workers, regardless of tiieir craft or level of skill, into one large union. This approach put tiie 
IWW in direct conflict witii the American Federation of Labor (AFL). AFL unions restricted 
membership to skilled workers such as carpenters, typographers, glassblowers, and boilermakers. 
The IWW's goals and tactics were also different: tiic IWW wanted its members to seize control of 
the factories and mines and often employed the tactics of direct action, while tht AFL fought 
mainly for better wages and working conilitions for its members within the system of industrial 
capitalism. The IWW kept its dues low as part of a strategy to recruit the broadest range of 
unskilled immigrants, women, nonwhites, and migrant woricers. Its newspapers were lively — and 
included publications in numerous foreign languages — and its songs and pictures have become 
legendary. Where local authorities prevented Wobblies from recruiting members tiie IWW often 
had to wage "fiw speech fights," calling members across the nation to descend on a city where 
they had been denied tiie right to speak on tiie stnsets and distribute literature. No matter how 
many Wobblies were arrested, tiiere were more to take tiieir places, and eventually tiie local 
authorities had to give up. But the IWW's most dramatic confix>ntations came in tiie strikes it 
organized, such as tiie textile workers strike in Lawrence, Massachusetts (1912) and the Paterson 
silk strike (1913). Later, many Wobblies were vocal opponents of WWI and conscription. They 
fell victim to wartime anti-radical hysteria— ui September 1917 Justice Department agents raided 
IWW offices across the country, arresting virtually a)! of its leadership. Over one hundred of them 
were found guilty of violating tiie Espionage Act, and many were sentenced to long jail terms. The 
IWW never recovered from tiiis blow. 

Jingoism: the teim is generally negative and applies to extreme patriotism used especially to 
persuade public opinion in support of war. 

McKinley Assassination: William McKinley (Republican), elected president of the United 
States in 1896 and 1900, was shot by an assassin while attending ihe Pan-American Exposition in 
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Buffalo, New York, on September 6, 1901. Eight days later McKinley died from his wounds. 
His assassin, Leon Czolgosz. a twenty-eight-year-old unemployed laboier and anarchist, was 
apprehended at the scene. The nation's newspapers were filled with detailed reports of the crime, 
and many implicated Emma Goldman in the act. Some reported that Czolgosz had heard Goldman 
speak; others claimed a copy of a Goldman lecture was found in his pocket when the police 
searched him. The authorities interrogated Goldman, but no evidence was uncovered to prove that 
she had any connection to the crime, though she was forever associated in the public mind with 
McKinley's assassination. 

Palmer Raids: In the United States, World War I created a climate of intolerance and suspicion 
of radicals and war resisters that continued even after the war ended. The success of the Bolshevik 
revolution in Russia only served to increase the fear of radicalism and suspicion of foreigners. The 
Palmer raids — pan of the postwar "Red Scare" — specifically targeted forcign-bom radicals. 
Beginning in January 1920, under the direction of Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer, agents of 
the Justice Department raiucd offices and homes, arresting thousands of people — often without 
warrants — destroying property, and conducting unlawful searches. These violations of 
constitutional guarantees alarmed many Americans, who wonied that the wholesale trampling of 
civil liberties set a disturbing example. It is no coincidence that the American Civil Liberties Union 
was founded in the same year as the Palmer raids occurred. 

Preparedness: From the beginning of Worid War I some prominent Americans, including 
former President Theodore Roosevelt and Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, were eager to join the war 
against Germany. They pressured President Woodrow Wilson to enlarge and improve America's 
aimed forces. But Wilson initially sought to avoid U.S. involvement in the war, attempting 
instead to find peace terms acceptable to both sides. After his attempts to promote peace were 
rejected the president began a campaign of preparedness that involved enlargement of the army, 
navy, and marines. Wilson campaigned for reelection in 1916 on the slogan, "He kept us out of 
war," but many Americans believed that his preparedness program would inevitably lead to U.S. 
entry into the war. Emma Goldman and others denounced this military build-up. After the United 
States entered the war in April 1917, they encouraged Americans to oppose the war by refusing 
forced conscription (involuntary dralfting of young men) into the military. 

Radicals: ^'Radical" is from the Latin word "radix," which means root Radicals are activists who 
look for the roots of the social, economic, an<5 political wrongs in society and demand immediate 
and sweeping changes to remedy them. 
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Recommended Films and Videos 

The following films are recommended as the most relevant to the study of Emma 
Goldman and the issues of importance during her lifetime. Check your local school or 
public library — many school systems may already have these Alms in their media 
libraries. Public libraries also have extensive tilm and video collections. 

"The Wobblies" (1979) 

Directed by Stewart Bird and Deborah Shaffer 89 minutes, color 

From 1905 to World War I, members of the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW), 
nicknamed the "Wobblies," traveled across the country organizing workers into "One Big Union." 

"The Wobblies" integrates the music of the period with newsreel footage and interviews 
with IWW members. The cultural, political, and legal events of the lime arc carefully documented, 
creating an extraordinary record of one of the most exciting periods in American labor history. 

Distributor: First Run/Icarus Fihns Sale: 16 mm $1,350 

153 Waverly Place 1/2" video 700 

New York, NY 10014 Rental: 16 mm 150 
(212)727-1711 



'The Good Fight: The Abraham Lincoln Brigade in the Spanish Civil War'' (1984) 
Directed by Noel Buckner, Mary Dorc, and Sam Sills 98 minutes, color 

Under the banner of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade, 3,200 Americans joined forces with 
volunteers from around the world to fight against Franco and the rise of fascism in Spain. 

Interviews with eleven veterans of the Spanish Civil War reveal in deeply personal terms 
why they joined this struggle. The newsreel footage and songs of the resistance help to make this 
film an inspirational look at the '^conscience of the thirties/' It is important to note that this film 
focuses on the American experience in Spain, mostly from the point of view of Oommunist party 
members, not the anarchists who believed that they were not only fighting in a civil war, but also 
for a Spanish revolution. 

Distributor: First Run/Icarus Fihns Sale: 16mm $1,350 

153 Waverly Place video 675 

New York, NY 10014 Rental: 16mm 150 

(212)727-1711 



"Reds" (1981) 

Directed by Warren Beatty, Paramount Fihns (Rated PG) 199 minutes, color 

Starring Warren Beatty, Diane Keaton, Maureen Stapleton, Jack Nicholson 

A sweeping epic of revolution and political idealism, "Reds" is the story of writer John 
Reed and his journalist wife Louise Bryant, whose radical ideas and passion are brought to life in 
this gripping feature film. Emma Goldman, played by Maureen Stapleton, figures prominently in 
this Oscar-winning film. Based on historian Robert Rosenstone's biography of John Reed, 
Romantic Revolutionary (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1975). 

Available at most video rental stores. 




"Anarchism in America" 

Directed by Steven Fischler and Joel Sucher 



75 minutes, color 



This feature length documentary weaves rare archival footage with on-camera interviews to 
present a broad survey of anarchist history and thought in America, and contains newsreel footage 
of Emma Goldman dating from her ninety-day U.S. lecture tour in 1934. Anarchism's origins are 
examined both as a foreign ideology brought to America by immigrants such as Emma Goldman 
and Sacco and Vanzetti and as a native philosophy stemming from nineteenth-century 
individualism. The film also explores the relationship of anarchist influences on the anti-nuclear 
movement and the anti- Vietnam War era. 

Distributor: The Cinema Guild Sale: 1 6mm $ 1 ,000 

1697 Broadway video 695 

New York, NY 10019 Rental: 16mm 100 

(212) 246-5522 

The Secret Intelligence— Episode #1: "The Only Rule is Win" (1988) 

Written by Blaine Baggett and Anhur Barron 60 minutes, color 

This is the first episode in a series produced by the Public Broadcasting System about the 
history and development of the Central Intelligence Agency. It traces the early career of J. Edgar 
Hoover and his ambitious efforts to rid the United States or*foreign radicals** including Emma 
Goldman. This is a well-researched presentation that includes excellent archival footage, including 
an unidentified fleeting glance of Emma Goldman's deportation in 1919. 

Distributor: PBS Video Sale: video $59.95 

1320 Braddock Place 
Alexandria, VA 22314-1698 
1 (800) 238-7271 



"Free Voice of Labor: The Jewish Anarchists" (1980) 

Directed by Steven Fischler and Joel Sucher 55 minutes, color 

The lives and ideals of the people involved with the publication of the Jewish anarchist 
newspaper, Freie Arbeiter Stimme (Free Voice of Labor), are presented through on-camera 
interviews interwoven with clips from the Yiddish cinema and rare archival news footage, Yiddish 
"songs of struggle" are an integral part of this wonderful documentary that captures the spirit and 
idealism of a generation committed to social change. 

Distributed by: Cinema Guild Sale: 16mm $895 

1697 Broadway video 595 

New York, NY 10019 Rental: 16mm 95 

(212)246-5522 video 95 
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WORKS BY GOLDMAN and 
CONTEMPORARY EDITIONS OF PRIMARY SOURCES 

Goldman, Emma. Living My Life . 2 vols. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1931. Reprint. 2 
vols. New York: Dover Publications, 1970 (still in print). Reprint. In one volume. Salt 
Lake City: Gibbs M. Smidi, Inc., 1982. The three editions above have the same 
pagination. 

Abridged ed. New York: New American Library, 1977. Edited by Richard and Anna 
Maria Drinnon. 

Goldman's diousand-page autobiography, the best overview of her early life and political 
involvement in die United States, covers her life to her deportation in 1919 to Soviet Russia 
and her exile in Europe and Canada. Indexed for easy reference. 

Mother Earth. Reprint. New York: Greenwood Reprint Corporation, 1968. 

The radical periodical that Goldman edited and published between 1906 and 1917 includes 
reports on her lecture tours; articles on political, social, and cultural issues; poetry; and 
political art on the cover of each issue. Among the writers who appeared in Mother Earth 
were Peter Kropotkin, Voltairine de Cleyrc, Francisco Ferrer, Alexander Berionan, and, of 
course, Emma Goldman. Mother Earth also reprinted essays by writers such as Leo 
Tolstoy and Friedrich Nietzsche. 

Goldman, Emma. Anarchism and Other Essays. New York: Motiier Earth Publishing 
Association, 1910. Reprint. New York: Dover Publications, 1969 (still in print). 

A collection of Goldman's earliest essays tiiat includes her discussion of the theory and 
practice of anarchism, plus "Patriotism: A Menace to Libcaty," *The Tragedy of Woman's 
Emancipation," and *The Drama: A Powerful Disseminator of Radical TTiought"— all 
written in Goldman's own forthright style. 

Goldman, Emma. My Disillusionment in Russia. London: C. W. Daniel Co., 1925 

(complete text). Reprint. New Yrik: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, Apollo Editions, 
1970. Reprint. Gloucester, Mass.: Peter Smitii, 1983. 

This compelling 250-page book recounts Goldman's experiences in Soviet Russia in 1920- 
21 and is especially timely for die advanced high school student of history. Includes 
Goldman's analysis of the Russian Revolution and the Bolsheviks' suppression of free 
speech and especially die organizing activities of die anarchists. 

Goldman, Emma. The Social Significance of the Modem Drama. Boston: Richard G. 
Badger, 1914. Reprint New York: Applause Theatre Book Publishers, 1987. 

Demonstrates Goldman's belief in the transformational power of modem drama, focusing 
on Scandinavian, German, French, English, Irish, and Russian playwrights such as Ibsen, 
Strindberg, Hauptmann, Shaw, a d Chekhov. 
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Drinnon, Richard and Anna Maria, eds. Nowhere at Home: Letters from Exile of Emma 
Goldman and Alexander Berkman, New York: Schocken Books, 1975. 

A moving collection of letters between lifelong friends and comrades written in middle and 
old age after they were expelled fioom the United States. The book is arranged in chapters 
under subjects such as "Communism and the Intellectuals," "Anarchism and Violence," and 
"Women and Men." An introduction, autobiographical fragment, and chronology 
complement these letters for the advanced high school reader. 

Shulman, Alix Kates, ed. Red Emma Speaks: Selected Writings and Speeches by 

Emma Goldman. New York: Random House, 1972. Reprint. New York: Schocken 
books, 1982. 

An important collection of Goldman's essays and speeches drawn from the entire span of 
her career, arranged in four sections, "Organization of Society," "Social Institutions," 
"Violence," and 'Two Revolutions and a Summary." 



BIOGRAPHY 

Chalberg, John. Emma Goldman: American Individualist. New York: HarperCollins 
Publishers, 199L 

A brief (180-page) biography of Goldman's life from her emigration from Czarist Russia 
through her career in the United States to her life in exile. Appropriate for junior high and 
high school readers. 

Drinnon, Richard. Rebel in Paradise: A Biography of Emma Goldman, Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1961. Reprint. Boston: Beacon Press, 1970. Reprint. New 
York: Harper & Row, 1976. 

Approximately 300-page biography of Goldman suitable for the advanced high school 
reader. Chronicles Goldman's entire life with a focus on her contribution to the movement 
for free speech. All editions include illustrations and photographs of Goldman and her 
comrades . 

Faik, Candace. Love, Anarchy, and Emma Goldman. New York: Holt. Rinehart and 
Winston, 1984. Rev. ed. New Brunswick. N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1990. 

Complete biography of Goldman with an emphasis on the connection between her public 
vision and the realities of her private intimate life. A good way for the student to fiiid many 
of the issues of love, jealousy, and women's struggle for independence mirrored and then 
brought out of the personal into the political realm, thus fostering an engagement with 
history. 

Monon, Marian J. Emma Goldman and the American Left: '^Nowhere at Home*\ New 
York: Twayne Publishers, 1992. 

A brief biography of Goldman that relies heavily on published sources, especially Living 
My Life, and is suitable for high school students. 
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Shulman, Alix. To The Barricades: The Anarchist Life of Emma Goldman. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1971. 

A well-written biography in the "Women of America'* series suitable for jimior high 
students, it concentrates on Goldman's life and career in the United States and includes 
only thirty pages on her years of exile. Includes an excellent selection of photographs. 

Waldstreicher, David. Emma Goldman. New York: Chelsea House Publishers, 1990. 

Part of the "American Women of Achievement" series, this biography is written for junior 
high students and features many photographs and illustrations. It can be used as a 
reference or supplemental history text or as a brief introduction to Goldman's life. 



AUTOBIOGRAPHIES OF GOLDMAN CONTEMPORARIES 

Anderson, Margaret My Thirty Years War: An Autobiography. New York: Covici, 
Friede, 1930. Reprint. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1971. 

This 270-page autobiography by the editor of the magazine, the Little Review, is 
appropriate for junior or senior high school students. Anderson's impressions of Emma 
Goldman arc documented in the chapter, *The Little Review," and many pictures of their 
contemporaries accompany the text. 

Flynn, Elizabeth Gurlcy. The Rebel Girl: An Autobiography: My Fj;^/ Life (1906- 
1926). New York: International Publishers, 1976. Rev. ed. of / Speak My Own 
Piece: Autobiography of ^^The Rebel GirV\ New York: Masses and Mainstream, 
1955. 

This 350-page autobiography by the famous Industrial Workers of the World agitator and 
free speech fighter is suitable for high school students and includes photopaphs and 
reproductions of original documents. It covers the period from Flynn*s childhood to her 
bjutles in the Sacco and Vanzetti case during the 1920s. 

Sanger, Margaret. Margaret Sanger: An Autobiography. New York: W. W. Norton, 1938. 
Reprint New York: Dover Publications, 1971, 

Five hundred pages of advanced high school reading about this birth control pioneer's life 
from her New York childhood through her tours of Russia, Europe, and finally India in 
1936. Sanger's impressions of Goldman are documented in tiic chapter, "Hear Me for My 
Cause." 



BIOGRAPHIES OF GOLDMAN CONTEMPORARIES 

Bruns, Roger A. The Damndest Radical: The Life and World of Ben Reitman. 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1987. 

A highly readable biography of the flamboyant Ben Reitman, Goldman's manager and 
lover between 1908 and 1917. This book discusses their work together, their conflicts 
with authorities across die country, and their tumultuous personal lives. It also chronicles 
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Reitman*s work with hobos, and his activities in promoting public awareness in the 
prevention of syphilis. Very accessible for high school readers. 

Homer, William. Robert Henri and His Circle. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 
1969. 

Robert Henri, a painter and teacher at the Ferrer Modem School, was a devoted admirer of 
Emma Goldman. Henri's interesting insights into Goldman's writings are expressed in the 
chapter, "Aspects of Henri's Career." A good reference for high school students. 

Humphrey, Robert E. Children of Fantasy: The First Rebels of Greenwich Village. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1978. 

Excellent reference for the advanced high school student about the radical movement in 
Greenwich Village from 1910 to 1920. Hutchins Hapgood, Max Eastman, John Reed, 
Floyd Dell, Emma Goldman, and others are discussed and appear in many of the 
photographs. 

Powers, Richard Gid. Secrecy and Power: The Life of J. Edgar Hoover. New York: 
Free Press, 1987. 

An excellent biography of the first director of the FBI who served in that position for nearly 
fifty years. Before assuming that position in 1924, as a Justice Department official, 
Hoover had taken a personal interest in having Emma Goldman deported. See especially 
ch^ter 3, *The Red Years: The Lessons of Success." Suitable for the advanced high 
school student 

Theoharis, Athan, and John Stuart Cox. The Boss: J. Edgar Hoover and the Great 
American Inquisition. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1988. 

Chapter 3, **Emma Goldman and the Scourge of the Infidel," is a fascinating analysis of 
Hoover's attitude toward the radicals of the World War I era. A good reference for high 
school students and teachers. 



LITERATURE 

Cahan, Abraham. The Rise of David Levinsky. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1917. 
Reprint. New York: Harper, 1960. 

This historical novel about one immigrant's assimilation and success on New York's 
Lower East Side paints a vivid picture of the gannent district, the sweat shops, and the rise 
of the unions. Five hundred thuty pages of easy high school reading. 

Day, Douglas. The Prison Notebooks of Ricardo Flores Magon. New York: Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1991. 

Emma Goldman was an avid supporter of Ricardo Flores Mag6n and his brother, Enrique, 
Mexican revolutionaries expelled from their own country at the turn of the century for their 
political activities against the Mexican dictator, Porfirio Dfaz. In die United States, the - 
Mag6n brothers continued to woric in support of the Mexican revolution. Convicted under 
the Espionage Act for his vocal opposition to World War I, Ricardo died in prison under 
suspicious circumstances in 1922. This novel, largely, tiiough not entirely, based on 
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historical fact (Mag6n did not leave behind any prison notebooks), covers the last two 
months of his life, when he was imprisoned in Leavenworth Penitentiary, Kansas. Day's 
unromantic reconstruction of history portrays Mag6n and larger-than-life figxircs like 
Pancho Villa and Emiliano Zapata as real people, their idealism coupled with human foibles 
and character flaws. Includes some vulgar language. For the advanced high school reader. 

Duberman» Martin. Mother Earth: An Epic Drama of Emma Goldman^s Life. New 
York: St. Martin's Press, 1991. 

Written by a historian, this thrce-act play captures the intensity of Goldman's (and her 
comrade, Alexander Berkman's) devotion to their beliefs. Largely faithful to the historical 
record, the play is suitable for high school literature and history clas;»es. 

Gold, Michael. Jews Without Money. New York: H. Liveright, 1930. Reprint. New York: 
Avon Books, 1965, 1972. 

This novel about a boy growing to manhood on the Lower East Side of New Yoric in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries is largely autobiographical and captures the 
flavor of that time and place. Gold was the leading literary figure in the American 
Communist party when he wrote this novel, and one of the few Communists who remained 
on good terms with Goldman despite the issues on which they disagreed 

Mannin, Ethel. Red Rose: A Novel Based on the Life of Emma Goldman. London: 
Jarrolds, 1941. 

A balanced fictional treatment of Goldman written by a friend and fellow worker in the 
cause of the Spanish anarchists. Maimin, a professional writer, admired and respected 
Goldman's courage and passion for her ideal, but she was not blind to Goldman's 
shoitcomings. 

O'Neill, Eugene. The Iceman Cometh. New York: Random House, 1946. Reprint. New 
York: Vintage Books, 1957. (Reprinted in many other editions). 

Characteristic of an O'Neill play, at issue in The Iceman Cometh are broad 
philosophical questions. Advanced high school students will profit from this study of 
human frailty and self-deception, which includes discussions of socialism and anarchism 
and features an off-stage ciiaracter based on Emma Goldman. 

Thoreau, Henry David. Civil Disobedience. 1849 (under the title "Resistance to Qvil 

Government"). The Variorum ''Civil Disobedience/' Edited by Walter Harding. 
New York: Twayne Publishers, 1967. 

Although largely ignored during Thoreau's own lifetime, "Civil Disobedience" has become 
highly regarded in the literature of American political protest Written after Thoreau's arrest 
and overnight stay in jail for refusing to pay his taxes in protest of governmental support of 
slavery, Thoreau advocated individual disobedience of civil laws when in conflict with 
moral law and conscience. Thoreau's articulate argument has been cited by many political 
activists since Goldman's time, including Martin Luther King, Jr., and Mahatma Gandhi. 

Thoreau, Henry David. Walden. 1854. The Variorum ''Walden/* Edited by Walter 
Harding. New York: Twayne Publishers, 1962. 

Representative of Thoreau's attempts to link life experiences with art and literature, Walden 
was inspired by Thoreau's two years of living a simple existence in the nature surrounding 




Walden pond. A critique of America's materialistic society and a reflection on life, 
spiritually, and nature, Walden is ultimately a meditation on democracy, and in praise of 
individuals motivated by their own principles, not those dictated by urban industrial 
society. Accessible for high school students. 

Whitman, Walt. Leaves of Grass. First edition, 1855. "World's Classics" edition witii an 
introduction by Jerome Loving. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1990. 

A landmark in the history of American literature, tiiis collection of poems has been a 
favorite of many generations of free thinkers, including Emma Goldman's, for its 
exaltation of individual freedom and sexual fulfillment, the spiiitual power of nature, and 
for its reflection of the dignity of the common person. Praised by Ralph Waldo Emerson 
as "the most extraordinary piece of wit and wisdom that American has yet contributed," 
students should read Whitman's poetiy to understand its contributions to literature and 
history. 

Zinn, Howard. "Emma." In Maxine Klein, Lydia Sargent, and Howard Zinn, Playbook. 
Boston: Soutii End Press, 1986. 

This short drama is ideal for classroom role playing. Use it in its entirety, or focus on Act 
I, Scene 2: *The Family"; or Act II, Scene 14: "Emma and Reporters." 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Anderson, Margaret, ed. The Utile Review Anthology. New York: Hermitage House, 
1953. 

Includes excerpts of letters written from prison by Emma Goldman to Margaret Anderson. 
Also includes writings of the time by T. S. Eliot, Ezxa Pound, Gertrude Stein, William 
Carlos Williams, and otiiers. A good way for the high school student to become more 
familiar witii tiie literature and art of die period. 

Avrich, Paul. The Modem School Movement: Anarchism and Education in the 
United States. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1980. 

Excellent high school supplement to American histoiy. The chapter, "Rebels and Artists," 
meticulously describes the events of an anarchist classroom and includes examples of 
literary and artistic works produced by students of tiiese classrooms. 

Chambers, John Whiteclay, n. The Eagle and the Dove: The American Peace 

Movement and United States Foreign Policy, 1900'1922. 2d ed. Syracuse: 
Syracuse University Press, 1991. 

This collection of documents, with a long introduction by the editor, presents the debate 
over America's growmg role in world affairs tiiat culminated in involvement in World War 
I. Featured are the differences between Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, pacifists, 
radicals, and otiiers over the direction of U.S. policy. Well represented is the prominent 
part played by women — including Jane Addams, Crystal Eastman, Alice Hamilton, and 
Lillian Wald — ^in tiie peace movement of die period 
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Debs, Eugene V. Writings and Speeches of Eugene V. Debs. Introduction by Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr. New York: Hermitage Press, 1948. 

Founder and president of the American Railway Union, Eugene Debs was a bold and 
powerful speaker and organizer, and a four-time socialist contender for the U.S. 
presidency, beginning in 1900. For his unrelenting political activities against big business 
and as an outspoken opponent of World War I, he spent several stints in jail. His famous 
1918 antiwar speech to the Ohio Socialist Party convention in Canton, Ohio, which landed 
him in jail for violation of the Espionage Act, appears in tiiis volume along with other 
speeches representative of his socialist perspective. Compelling primary source material 
for the high school student in search of a deeper understanding of the differing political 
viewpoints of Goldman's time. 

Dubofsky, Melvyn. We Shall Be All: A History of the Industrial Workers of the 
World, Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1969. Reprint. Urbana: University of Illinois 
Press, 1988. 

A comprehensive history of the IWW, which tried to organize workers into one large 
industrial union, in its heyday from its founding in 1905 through World War I. Goldman 
counted many of its leaders among her friends and lent her support to many of its activities. 

Foner, Jack D. Blacks and the Military in American History: A New Perspective. 
New York: Praeger Publishers, 1974. 

To fill out the picture of American society during World War I, students will be most 
interested in chapter 6 of this book, which focuses on the opposing opinions of Black 
leaders like W.E.B. Du Bois, A. Philip Randolph, and Chandler Owen on black 
participation in World War I, and the experience of AMcan Americans in the military at that 
time. This chapter details the impact of racism in the military and American society as a 
whole. It recounts significant events like the 1917 execution of thirteen black soldiers and 
life-sentencing of forty-two others stationed at Fort Sam Houston for their accused mutiny 
and murder of sixteen white people, and the race riots and increased Ku Klux Klan 
lynchings that led to the staging of the 1919 black-led Silent March in New York City. 

Foner, Philip S., ed. Fellow Workers and Friends: LW.W. Free Speech Fights as 
Told by Participants. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1981. 

Excellent compilation of primary source material that includes a biographical introduction to 
each participant and timelines to guide the reader. IWW comrades such as Elizabeth Gurley 
Flynn, John Panzner, C. E. Payne, Ed Nolan, and others tell their side of the free speech 
fights the Wobblies waged in various cities: Missoula 1909, Spokane 1910, Fresno and 
San Diego 1911-12, the Dakotas 1912-14, Kansas City 1914, and Everett, Washington, 
1916. High school history classes may be interested in discovering events in their own 
city. 

Gallo, Marcia, ed. Express Yourself: The First Amendment. Howard A. Friedman 
First Amendment Education Project, American Civil Liberties Union of Northern 
California, Inc. in association with Red Dot Interactive, Inc., San Francisco, CA, 1992. 

litis educational interactive software program is designed to be fun for middle and high 
school students, identifying the boundaries and issues of freedom of expression and 
censorship most likely to be of concern to the student population: student joumdism, 
campus-organizing, race relations, music, religion, and fashion. Video animation is 
effectively combined with music, graphics, and text in a menu-driven Macintosh HyperCard 
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software program (requiring HyperCard 2.1, System 6.05 or greater, and a MacPlus or 
equivalent computer). The "Profiles" menu features eleven contemporar); and historical 
figures significant to the establishment of First Amendment rights, including Emma 
Goldman, the Iroquois Confederacy, Dolores Huerta, Malcohn X, Robert Mapplethorpe, 
and 2 Live Crew. Highly recommended. Available free of cost to students, teachers, 
parents, and educators from the Northern California ACLU, 1663 Mission Street, Suite 
460, San Francisco, CA 94103. 

Hentoff, Nat. The First Freedom: A Tumultuous History of Free Speech in 
America. New York: Delacorte Press, 1980. 

Chapters such as "Students/Teachers/Librarians: Free-speaJdng Tersons' under the 
Constitution" and 'The Hard, Early Timei> of the First Amendment from the Alien and 
Sedition Acts of 1798 to the *Red Scare' of the First World War" provide an introduction 
for high school students to the issues and principles involved in the fight for free speech. 
Excellent discussions of real comt cases presented in an interesting, readable manner. 

Howe, Irving. World of Our Fathers. New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1976. 

Excellent reference material for the high school student about the journey of the East 
European Jews to America, specifically New York City, and the life they found and made. 
A useful companion for studying Goldman's life and for reading other novels of the period 
such as Cahan's The Rise of David Levinsky. 

Meltzer, Milton. Bread— and Roses: The Struggle of American Labor, 1865-1915. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1967. Reprint. New York: New American Library, 1977. 

Approximately 200 pages of visually appealing text, documents, photographs, and political 
cartoons about the rise of the unions for the advanced junior high or high school student. 
Includes a glossary of labor terms, bibliography, and index. 

Orwell, George. Homage to Catalonia. London: Seeker and Warburg, 1938. Reprint. New 
York: Harcourt Brace and World, 1952. Reprint New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
1980. 

Orwell, the English journalist and novelist, went to report on the Spanish Civii War but 
ended up joining the fight against the Fascists. His account of his experiences and of the 
bitter divisions within the Republican ranks exposed the destnictiveness of the Soviet- 
supported Spanish Communist party. This observation of what appeared to him 
totalitarianism in practice and his abhorrence of it was reflected in his later novels. Animal 
Farm (1945) and Nineteen Eighty-Four (1949). Although not formally part of the 
cunriculum, Goldman's last years were devoted to the cause of the Spanish anarchists in the 
Spanish Civil War. 

Roediger, Dave, and Franklin Rosemont, eds. Haymarket Scrapbook. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr Publishing Company, 1986. 

An excellent resource on the Haymarket bombing and the execution and subsequent pardon 
of the accused anarchists, whose cause inspired Goldman. The book includes 
contemporary newspaper accounts of the event and its aftermath, writings by those directly 
involved and others whose lives were touched by the incident, short articles by historians, 
and numerous illustrations. 
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Schlissel, Lillian, ed. The World of Randolph Bourne. New York: E. P. Button, 1965. 



This is an important anthology of writings by a critic who vigorously opposed U.S. 
participation in World War I. Part En presents other writers' contrasting opinions of the 
war; part IV features Bourne's essays on the war. Students should also read his essay, 
"The State." For advanced high school students only. 

Stein, Leon. The Triangle Fire. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott, 1962. Reprint. New York: 
Carroll & Graf, 1985. 

The definitive study of the tragic fire at the Triangle Shirtwaist Company in New York City 
that resulted in the deaths of 146 workers, most of them young women. Appropriate for 
high school students. 

Vigilante, David. The Constitution in Crisis: The Red Scare of 1919-1920. Los 
Angeles: National Center for History in the Schools, University of California, Los 
Angeles, 1991. 

This study unit for grades 9-12 includes teacher background materials, three lesson plans — 
*The Law," "The Case against the Reds," and "The Courage of Their Convictions"— and 
student handouts of original documents on this dramatic event in modem American history. 

Werstein, Irving. Strangled Voices: The Story of the Haymarket Affair. New York: 
Macmillan, 1969. 

Approximately 100 pages about the Haymarket tragedy with illustrations of the events and 
documents. Appropriate for junior high and high school students. An interesting, well- 
written introduction to a critical episode in late nineteenth-century U.S. history. 

Zinn, Howard. A People's History of the United States. New York: Harper & Row 
Publishers, 1980. 

A popular text for its recounting of episodes in history frequently ignored in standard texts, 
this book tells, as Zinn describes, "a history disrespectful of governments and respectful of 
people's movements of resistance." The hc)ok begins with an account of "Columbus, the 
Indians, and Human Progress," and ends with a reflection on the prospect of "a population 
united for fundamental change." Of paiticular relevance for students eager to learn more 
about the life and times of Emma Goldman are chapter 12, "The Empire and the People," 
chapter 13, "The Socialist Challenge," and chapter 14, "War Is the Health of the State." 



WOMEN'S HISTORY 

Baum, Charlotte, Paula Hyman, and Sonya Michel. The Jewish Woman in America. New 
York: Dial Press, 1976. Reprint. New York: New American Library, 1977. 

An excellent account of the viiying experiences of Jewish women in America, from the 
first small Sephardic migration through the Reform movcn\ent that flourished among the 
early German immigrants, to the later mass immigration of Eastern European Jews in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries and accompanying union and Bund activity. 
Henrietta Szold, Emma Lazarus, Rose Schneiderman, and others appear in this rich history 
of women presented through biography, memoirs, and oral history. 
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Berkin, Carol Ruth, and Mary Beth Norton. Vi/omen of America: A History. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1979. 

Essays in this book focus on women's experience in America and provide excellent 
primary source documents. Included is information on feminist Charlotte Perkins Oilman, 
Irish immigrant women in upstate New York, Chinese immigrant women in nineteentli- 
cf -^tury California, and the planned parenthood movement 

Evans, Sara M. Born for Liberty: A History of Women in America. New York: Free 
Press, 1989. 

One of the best one-volume surveys of American women's history published to date, this 
book discusses Goldman and her role in securing women's rights in the chapter titled 
*'Women and Modernity/' an in-depth look at women's issues and activism in the early 
1900s. A good reference for high school students. 

Glenn, Susan A. Daughters of the Shtetl: Life and Labor in the Immigrant 
Generation. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1990. 

This book for the advanced high school reader examines the experiences of young Jewish 
immigrant women in the garment industry, showing the contrast between their lives in the 
small, tradition-bound Jewish towns of Eastern Europe (the shtetls) and the greater degree 
of independence they experienced through the world of work, trade unions, and leisure in 
the United States. 

Kerber, Linda K., and Jane Sherron De Hart, eds. Women^s America: Refocusing the 
Past. 3d ed. New York: Oxford University Press, 1991. 

This comprehensive sampling of documents and articles in the field of American women's 
history provides a theoretical framework for examining how reproduction, economics, 
politics, and changing ideologies have interacted since the colonial period 

Kessler-Harris, Alice. Out to Work: A History of Wage^earning Women in the United 
States. New York: Oxford University Press, 1982. 

A history of working women from colonial times to the present suitable for advanced high 
school students. Goldman is mentioned in relation to women's persistent attempts to 
acliieve both sexual and economic independence. 

Lcmer, Gerda, ed. The Female Experience: An American Documentary. Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1977. 

These primary sources firom the colonial period through the 1970s document issues of 
prevailing importance to women. Particularly relevant to this unit arc the sections on 
women in industrial employment, organizing women workers, women in politics, and a 
woman's right to control her own body. 

O'Neill, William. Everyone Was Brave: The Rise and Fall of Feminism in America. 
Chicago: Quadrangle Books, 1969. 

Approximately 350-page history of feminism in America from Victorian times through the 
1960s. Some leading feminists, including Goldman., arc not mentioned, but this remains a 
good reference for analysis of social institutions like tiie family, the school, and the church 
and the effects of their policies on women. 
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Papachristou, Judith. Women Together: A History in Documents of the Women's 
Movement in the United States. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1976. 

A collection of important documents tracking the women's movement in the United States 
from the 1830s through its resurgence in the 1970s. Included arc speeches, reports, 
supportive and critic^ newsps^r accounts, court trials, manifestos, and first-person 
accounts. 

Sanders, Beverly. Women in the Progressive Era: 1890^1920. (Women in American 
History Series.) Boston: Education Development Center, 1979. 

This booklet is one in a series of four that narrate women's lives and accomplishments 
during particular periods of American history. Written for the secondary level student, the 
resource contains inquuy questions and activities and includes a chapter on women's 
contributions to arts and letters. 

Wertheimcr, Barbara Mayer. We Were There: The Story of Working Women in 
America. New York: Pantheon Books, 1977. 

Focusing on the role of women as workers through American history, this book offers 
richly detailed information on the wage-earning woman from 1886 to 1910 and on the 
participation of women in the emerging trade unions between 1900 and 1914. 
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Evaluation of 
The Life and Times of Emma Goldman Curriculum 



1. Did you know about Goldman's life and work before using diis guide? 



2. Which documents did you find most appropriate for classroom use? Why? 



3. Wliich documents did you find inappropriate for classroom use? Why? 



4. Does the material seem age- and skill-appropriate for your students? 



5. Were the dc ^imcnt questions and activity suggestions helpful? 



6. Do you have any suggestions for improving these materials? 



Name of school/location: 

Class level you teach: Public/Private School?: 

How did you learn about the curriculum?, 

Send us your name and address if you would like to be on our mailing list 



We appreciate your feedback! Please mail to: 
The Emma Goldman Papers, J7.C Berkeley, 2372 Ellsworth Street, Berkeley, CA 94720. 
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$13.00 



The Emma Goldman Papers Project 
University of California 

2372 Ellsworth Street a^^cAA^ n a 

Berkeley, CA 94720 ISBN 0-9635443.0-6 
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